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INTRODUCTION 


In the 21 years from the beginning of 1946 to 
the end of 1966 nearly two million seven hundred 
thousand immigrants came to Canada. By February 
1967, 12.0 per cent of the total Canadian population 
of 14 years of age and over,’ and 14.3 per cent of 
the Canadian labour force were post-war immigrants. 


While the immigrant inflow has affected the 
Canadian economy and Canadian society generally 
in a number of ways,’ this study is confined to the 
manpower aspects of immigration. In particular it 
will attempt to compare post-war immigrants and 
native-born Canadians,* of 14 years of age and over, 
with respect to their labour force status and par- 
ticipation rates,* and their industrial and occupa- 
tional distributions, while at the same time having 
regard to the different demographic and social 
characteristics of the two groups. 


Since 1956, post-war immigrants have been 
identified twice a year in the DBS regular Labour 
Force Survey in the months of February and 
September.* The information obtained from these 
surveys, Supplemented by immigration statistics of 
the Department of Manpower and Immigration and 
data from the 1961 Census, form the basis for the 
comparisons made in this study. 


Because, however, the Labour Force Survey 
data pertaining to immigrants are only available for 


February and September it has not been possible to 
take account of seasonal fluctuations and, in this 
analysis, only the February data are used. When 
this study was begun it was intended that the analysis 
should be further confined to the four years 1956, 
1959, 1962 and 1965 with a uniform three-year in- 
terval. This decision was influenced by the fact 
that in March 1965 the weights used in the survey, 
to produce the blown-up estimates, were changed in 
the light of new information available from the 
1961 Census. Also, at the same time, the 1960 
Industrial Classification was introduced, thus 
breaking the continuity in the data on workers 
classified by occupational and industrial groups. 
However, it was later felt that these changes did 
not so seriously affect the data for later years as 
to justify their exclusion from the general analysis 
contained in this report. Special note has, of course, 
been taken in the sections at the end of this study 
dealing specifically with a comparison of the in- 
dustrial and occupational distributions of post-war 
immigrants and native-born Canadians. 


While tabular material included in the body of 
this study has been 1imited to that which is essential 
to the point being made, more comprehensive and 
additional tables are included in the Appendix and 
these will be referred to where necessary. 


COMPARABILITY OF STATISTICS 


While the major part of this study is based on 
the results of the monthly Labour Force Survey with 
only occasional reference to the immigration sta- 
tistics provided by the Department of Manpower and 
Immigrationitis necessary to understand the essential 
difference between the two sets of data. 


The Department of Manpower and Immigration 
statistics, which are obtained from records of ‘‘landed 
immigrants’’, measure the inflow of immigrants 
over time, while those of the Labour Force Survey 
and the Census provide a count of immigrants at a 


1 Throughout this study, unless otherwise stated, 
where the term population is referred to directly, or by 
implication in the context of the sentence, it is to be 
read as meaning the civilian, non institutional population 
of persons 14 years of age and over. 

2 For reference, see Canadian Immigration Policy 
(The Government’s recent White Paper on the subject), 
October 1966; Immigration and Emigration of Professional 
and Skilled Manpower During the Post-War Period by Louis 
Parai (Special Study No. 1 prepared for the Economic 
Council of Canada) June 1965; Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Canada Year Book, 1957-58; and Skilled and 
Professional Manpower in Canada, 1945-65 (prepared by 
the Economics and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, for the Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects), July 1957. eat: 

3’ Throughout this study earlier (pre-war) immigrants 
are included with native-born Canadians. 

“ The labour force as a percentage of the population. 

SIn the years 1961 and 1965, the corresponding 
half-yearly data were collected in the months of October 
and November respectively. 


point in time. Thus, while from the former it is 
estimated that 2,140 thousandimmigrants of 14 years 
and over arrived in Canada between the beginning 
of 1946 and February 1967, the number of post-war 
immigrants, aged 14 years and over, actually living 
in Canada in February, 1967, estimated from the 
Labour Force Survey, was 1,643 thousand. The 
first point to note, however, is that the gap could 
have been in the opposite direction, i.e. there could 
have been more immigrants 14 years of age and over 
identified in the Labour Force Survey than that ob- 
tained fromthe cumulative immigration statistics be- 
cause many of the 580 thousand post-war immigrant 
children, who were under 14 years of age at the time 
of their arrival in Canada, will have subsequently 
become 14 and, hence, included in the Labour Force 
Survey count. But, more than offsetting this ‘‘acqui- 
sition’’ of immigrants in the Labour Force Survey 
count has been the depletion in the number of im- 
migrants for a variety of reasons. 


It is estimated,° for example, that 41 thousand 
post-war immigrants died between June 1951 and 
June 1961 and although no estimates are available 
for the later years the aging of the earlier post-war 
immigrants will have caused this figure to increase 
considerably in the six years to 1967. 


*See Report SR—2, The Basic 1961 Census Data 
on Immigration and Citizenship, Economic and Social 
Research Division, Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration, Ottawa, September 1963. 


Secondly, not all immigrants stay in Canada.”*® 
Some return to their country of last permanent resi- 
dence or to other countries in which they held 


citizenship, while others will have migrated further 


to other countries from Canada, especially to the 


United States. Moreover, some of these immigrants, 


having so left Canada, might have returned after a 


considerable gap of time and would, if they had 


lost Canadian domicile, have been enumerated as 


immigrants again. 


Finally, Newfoundland entered the Confederation 
on April 1, 1949. Prior to this date persons born in 
Newfoundland were admitted to Canada, as it was 
then, as ‘‘landed immigrants’’. Thus, the post-war 
‘landed immigrant’’ figures from 1946 to March 31, 


1949 include the number of persons having come 
from Newfoundland,® whereas the Labour Force 
Survey defines an immigrant only as a ‘‘foreign-born’’ 
person (in the usual sense). 


It can be seen therefore that, in the absence of 
full quantitive measures of these several relevant 
factors, a reconciliation is not possible between the 
two sets of figures. It is sufficient to note here that, 
in the intercensal decade 1951 to 1961, net emigra- 
tion of post-war immigrants (i.e., allowing for those 
who subsequently returned in the same decade) was 
estimated to be of the order of 380 thousand and, 
further, that only about 75 per cent of immigrants 
remain in Canada for more than six years.’° 


DEMOGRAPHIC AND SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF POST-WAR IMMIGRANTS AND 
NATIVE-BORN CANADIANS 


It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss in 
detail the demographic and social characteristics of 
post-war immigrants and native-born Canadians. 
However, participation inthe labour force is influenced 
by many of these characteristics. Differential 
changes, for example, inthe age and sex composition 
of two populations affect their overall participation 
trates because the degree of labour force attachment 
varies markedly among different age-sex groups. 
The level of a community’s income has its effect on 
participation rates. The proportion of young people 
in the labour force is influenced, among other 
factors, by the level of educational development in 
a country at a given time and the values attached to 
education by a community. Retirement decisions of 
older workers are influenced by the economic assis- 
tance they expect from their younger relations and 
the institutional assistance provided, privately or 
publicly, in the form of pensions and the like. More 
married women may enter the labour force depending 
upon the availability of light and less arduous work 
as well as employment opportunities for part-time 
work and changing social attitudes to working 
mothers. These and similar factors determine the 
extent of labour force attachment of a given popula- 
tion at different points of time. Furthermore, the 
impact of these forces on different population groups 
at the same point in time are not necessarily the 
same. 


Before a detailed analysis of labour force 
participation can be made, therefore, it is instructive 
briefly to review the trend in immigration over the 
post-war period and to examine those demographic 
and social characteristics, with respect to the two 
population groups compared in this study, which are 
known to influence the level of participation in the 
labour force and for which data are available. 


7 Ibid., page 3. 
® See Anthony H. Richmond, Post-War Immigrants in 
Canada, University of Toronto Press, 1967. 


Immigration over the post-war period has 
averaged 129 thousand a year. The inflow of these 
immigrants has been uneven both in terms of numbers 
(see Chart 1) and ethnic origin (Appendix Table D1). 
This pattern has been shaped, in the main, by 
Canadian immigration policy and growth rates in the 
Canadian economy; by Continental Furopean economic 
recovery, especially during the last ten years or So, 
and the fluctuating economic fortunes in Britain; and 
by the general improvement in international mobility 
of professional, technical and skilled workers."* 


But besides these influences on immigrant in- 


- flow an abnormal factor of some consequence in 


this respect must be stated. The Hungarian revolu- 
tion and the Suez crisis resulted in swelling the 
numbers of immigrants to 282 thousand persons in 
the year 1957 alone; the highest figure for any year 
during the post-war period. And in total more than 
300 thousand refugees have been admitted to the 
country since 1946 without regard to the normal 
conditions of entry applicable to immigrants. 


This uneven inflow, combined with a fixed base 
period — 1946 — for defining the immigrant population, 
means that the composition of post-war immigrants 
is continually changing both in terms of average 
length of residence in Canada as well as in its age 
structure and ethnic composition. 


° Report SR~2, The Basic 1961 Census Data on 
Immigration and Citizenship, op. cit., page 7. 
10 Jbid., DASES 233% 
: *. For afuller description of various factors affecting 
immigration and emigration during the post-war period, see 
® Canada Year Book, 1957-58 (pp. 154-176, (ii) Canada 
ear Book, 1959 (pp. 174-178), (iii) Canada Year Book, 
1966 (pp. 222-226), (iv) Skilled and Professional Man- 
ower in Canada, op. cit., (pp. 53-63 and 74-85), and 
mmigratton and Emigration of Professional and Skilled 
Manpower During The Post-WarP eriod, op. cit.,(pp. 85-90). 
A few salient features of the Canadian immigration 
policy having its bearings on occupational distribution of 
immigrants are given in the opening paragraph of the 
section on occupation in this report. 


CHART —| 


IMMIGRANT ARRIVALS, 1946-1967 


1949 Heed 1955 


Turning to a comparison of the size of the 
two populations —post-war immigrants and native- 
born Canadians —it is noticeable (See Table 1) but, 
at the same time, it was also to be expected that 
the number of immigrants has grown much faster 
than that ofnon-immigrants overthe ll years examined 
in this study. The number of post-war immigrants 
increased by almost 150 per cent, rising from 659 
thousand in February 1956 to 1,431 thousand in 
February 1965 and to 1,643 thousand in February 


1964 


1967. During the same period the estimated population 
of native-born Canadians increased by only a little 
over one-fifth from9,976 thousand to 11,499 thousand 
in February 1965, and to 12,074 thousand in February 
1967. The overall effect of the increasing number 
of immigrants has been that while they constituted 
6.2 per cent of the total Canadian non-institutional 
population of Canada, aged 14 years and over, in 
February 1956 their proportion went up to 12.0 per 
cent in February 1967. 


X TABLE 1. Immigrants and Native-born Canadians: Civilian Non-institutional Population?” of 
14 Years of Age and Over, February, 1956-67 


Population group and sex 


Increase 
1956 - 67 


per cent 


thousands 


PRC WCAE ANMITEOT ARGS, cc, sacosecse cancenswatmotparevinannias sxcevacecetarmavadeantesce 659 1, 054 1, 207 1,431 1,643 149.3 
NEES cara Sem sea PI er ae URS EE i ee ne eee 342 546 610 718 824 140.9 
SETI endl alec IR te eth er EP RRR i AIC Tala «a er date ay 508 597 Tio 818 158.0 

Tea EA Or RR CAN TN TAINS | canons candyinsc onksncua ca eaccentanees po maietmenaeas shen 9,976 10, 428 10,933 11,499 12,074 21.0 
TEN EO, eee in ep oe Ae ee ee ee er rae ore eee 4,951 5, 182 5,429 5,699 5,973 20.6 
VETTE PS em agai ie 0 alge RE RE EPR RAR 25 EP Sc 2 5, 025 5, 246 5,504 5, 800 6,101 21.4 

Sick A SERA ANUS ABBR op 85 aon cacy denkawdencavnteeage anderen the 10, 635 11, 482 12,140 12,930 13, 717 29.0 


Post-war immigrants as a proportion of total Canadians .... 


6.2 9.2 9.9 11.1 12.0 


1 Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories, who put together account for about 3 per cent of the total population of 14 years of age 


and over. . 
2 In all later tables, unless otherwise stated, where the term population is used, or implied, it isto be read as 


meaning the civilian non-institutional population of 14 years of the age and over as defined above. 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey. 
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Age, Sex and Marital Status 


In February 1956 only 17.1 per cent of post-war 
immigrants of both sexes were 45 years of age and 
over: by 1967 this proportion has risen to 24.5 per 
cent due to the aging of earlier post-war immigrants 
(Table 2). Over the same period the proportion of 
native-born Canadians, in the corresponding age 
group, increased by less than one percentage point 
to 38.4 per cent. At the lower end of the age distri- 
bution it isthe proportion ofimmigrants aged between 
14 and 24 that has remained virtually unchanged at 
around 22 to 23 per cent, while that of young native- 
born Canadians has increased from 22.8 per cent to 


28.2 per cent; evidence not only of the generally 
increased birth rate which occurred in Canada in the 
middle 1940’s but also that children born in Canada 
to early post-war immigrants are reported as ‘‘native- 
born Canadians’’ in the Labour Force Survey. It 
must follow from the above that, for both groups, 
the proportion of their populations falling in the 
age range 25-44, has been declining —albeit from 
vastly different levels and for the different reasons 
mentioned above. But while there has been a real 
shift, over time, which has tended to bring the age 
distributions of the two populations a little closer, 
the overall differences between them remains con- 
siderable. 


TABLE 2. Immigrants and Native-born Canadians: Percentage Distribution of Population by 
Age groups, February, 1956-67 


Sex and age 


1956 


Male: 
1 Oe eo aR Ba er a a O53 
OAS LEAS Sean ras Aah Para ARON Ph ACHCaeS BSEC RS MICSLC oe Anan Ee SRE 60.8 
45-64 ces evee ven see 15. 9 
65 and over ... 1.0 
4) RCO) EIS ceases an ia RR Eeri Rassee eek ah, BARRE sn sen eee 100.0 
Female: 
EAR DA Meee SRC ee eh Se RM, Se eee ea Macseia cosietsecesandeot O18 
DI ard ae een res RPE SR LPR Ss Pomc eae cc ndawoanenivnese'es 60.7 
UA AG ce secenecratoeciaccereacc Crane ote emcees erate ices cs craveacenes P53 
GORA TICVOVCT seen eee cee mere cok Cem Meee 0s, Sate cd, eal 
BIOS IEW KS es lh oon i a a ra die alee hel a a 100. 0 
Both sexes: 
I SUSE: Nap a kA a 3 tn ieee i Pai 0 ee i Pana ti De 1 
OO We ae BA) Re Be ae Rea bans ee ee 60.7 
A IGA eaten cote ne one: Sane ck CANOE Ook ee ccsticnee 15.6 
GBA CC ONC T hed, eee amen. eee tuseen sare one tee mics atee sca ees Nee 
ROC ANG eee hore soe cere coe deere ee eC ed 100.0 


Native-born Canadians 


21.6 ZO? 2 2aull 25. 0 29.0 
98.5 Dom 38.8 36.3 33. 1 
18.4 2d T 26.8 27.3 26.9 

15 De) kets} 11.4 11.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
24.0 Die Bs 22.9 24.6 Peds, 
90.9 53.0 40.1 36.9 33.5 
16.9 20.3 20.9 26.5 26.8 

Boll 4.2 11.6 12:0 122 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
22.8 21.4 Ze 24.8 28.2 
Ble 54.1 39.4 36.6 33.4 
lyfe gt 21.0 26.1 26.9 26.8 

2.3 3m ney ney ENS 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey. 


Also of importance, in the context of overall 
labour force participation rates, is the composition 
of a population as between males and females and, 
particularly for females,’? between those single and 
married. From Table 1 it can be seen that when the 
total number of male immigrants, as measured by 
the Labour Force Survey, in February 1956 was 342 
thousand, the comparable figure for females was 
only 317 thousand. Native-born Canadian males, at 
the Same point in time, numbered 4,951 thousand 
against 5,025 thousand females. This difference in 
the composition of the population in favour of males 
among immigrants and favourable to females among 
the native-born was maintained throughout the whole 


12See John D. Allingham, Special Labour Force 
Study No. 5, Women Who Work: Part I The Relative ]m- 
portance of Age, Education and Marital Status for P art- 
ticipation in the Labour Force. Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa, 1967. 


of the period 1956-67. The gap hastended to narrow, 
largely as a result of the preponderance of females 
among immigrants in all the years 1958 to 1964 (see 
Appendix Table D2), but in both 1965 and 1966 
more males than females entered Canada and, if 
this trend continues, the disparity between the two 
ratios could widen appreciably again in the future. 


Table 3 shows the marital status distributions 
of immigrant females compared with native-born 
Canadians for two years, 1959 and 1967. For both 
groups there has been a slight increase in the 
proportion of single females but, throughout the 
period for which information is available (see 
footnote’ Table 3), about three quarters of all the 
immigrant women were married compared with rather 
less than two thirds among the native-born. This 
difference may be, in part, due to the dissimilar 
age Structures of the two populations. It has already 
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been pointed out that proportionately many more 
native-born Canadians are in the older age groups 
and, because of the greater longevity of females, 
relatively more native-born Canadian women are 
widows. Moreover the number of married women at 


any point in time is also particularly sensitive to 
the age distribution of the population in the 15-24 
age range. Thus in the absence of full information 
on the joint age and marital status distributions of 
the two groups a detailed analysis is not possible. 


TABLE 3. Immigrants and Native-born Canadians: Female Population by Marital Status, 
February 1959' and 1967 


Marital status 


Post-war immigrants: 


1 Similar data for 1956 is not available. 
2 Including separated persons. 


Source: Monthly Labour Force Survey. 


Residence and Education 


However, demographic characteristics are not 
the only considerations likely to affect the levels 
of labour force participation. While some of the 
social and economic factors referred to earlier 
cannot be quantified directly, at least for the two 
groups examined in this study, attitudes to working 
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154 13.9 

608 74.3 

56 6.8 

818 100. 0 

1, 608 26. 4 

3, 199 62.2 
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mothers, income and job availability etc. can be 
explained indirectly by considering such factors as 
place of residence and education. 


Chart 2 provides aregional picture of immigrants’ 
settlement vis-a-vis the native-born Canadian in 
1967. By February, 1956, 57 per cent of immigrants 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION I4 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 
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POPULATION FEBRUARY 1967 
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had settled in Ontario, and this high proportion had Table 4 is self explanatory and it is sufficient 
been maintained right up to February, 1967 (see to note here that the relative concentration of 
Appendix Table D5). On the other hand, only one immigrants in urbancommunities exists inallregions. 
third of native-born Canadians reside in this region. This is most marked in Quebec where, in 1961, 96 
Similarly, British Columbia’s share of immigrants is per cent of the then post-war immigrants had settled 
above that of the corresponding proportion of other in urban areas, compared with only 73 per cent of 
Canadians. In the other three regions the relative non-immigrants. Furthermore, not only are immigrants 
concentrationof the native-born is greater than that concentrated in urban areas but within these urban 
of immigrant Canadians—the disparity in that areas they are further concentrated in the most 
direction being most marked in the Atlantic Pro- densely populated communities, i.e., those of 100,000 
vinces. Yet, despite this regional disparity, immi- persons or more. The relationship between this 
grants who have come to Canada since 1946 have phenomenon and the propensity to participate in the 
spread themselves more widely throughout the labour force will be discussed later in the study. 


country than in any previous period of immigration 


hivenry = Lastly, in this section concerned with charac- 


teristics which influence the ability and opportunity 
for participation in the labour force, a brief examina- 
tion of the educational attainments of the two popu- 


Although the Monthly Labour Force Survey does Patigme wih beama ieee 


not permit a finer breakdown of the residence charac- 
teristics within region, the 1961 Census does give 


3 ; 
some indication of the type of communities in which Though every attempt is made in the course of 


the Labour Force Survey to ensure that figures conform to 


post-war immigrants have settled compared with a standard definition this is particularly difficult in the 
native-born Canadians.** Although this comparison case of education. The majority of post-war immigrants 
is not restricted to those 14 years and over, it is will have completed their education in countries in which 


; ; the educationalsystem and standards may be vastly differ- 
unlikely that the overall picture would change ent from those in Canada. Even within Canada the term 


greatly if the children were excluded. ‘‘completed high school’’ may refer to Grades 11, 12 or 13 
ee ET a AR depending onthe province. Moreover educational standards 
have improved considerably over time. For these reasons 


13 Canadian Immigration Policy, 1966, op. cit. figures in this section should be thought of as giving only 
* Report Sk —-2awhe Basie 1961 Gensus Data on a general indication of relative educational standards of 
Immigration and Citizenship, op. cit. immigrant and native-born Canadians. 


TABLE 4. Immigrants and Native-born Canadians: Distribution of Total! Population within each 
Region by Urban, Rural Non-farm and Rural Farm Residence, June, 1961 


a tae 
Region 
100,000 Less than 

and over 100,000 Non-farm 


per cent 


Farm 


Atlantic: 

POSUt-Wahe lini PNA US paneer met ennsit stro csocsvesudloctssatee: 100. 0 25.1 39.3 28.3 

INISGULVC=DOTINGCAMAGCLAN Si ieee cccte cusses ep osu sens evucearsene 100.0 14.4 SS al 41.9 
Quebec: 

POSk=WalermiMor antsy, 14.5.0 meet see etn eee otc accosscccnswaccee ss 100. 0 88.9 6.6 38 

NatLVe-DOrn Gamat ans ee wen entre eestieees.ssss5s0s sce 100. 0 48..2 25.0 15.6 
Ontario: 

POSES WAEEIMIMESTONGSE seer nrc ees cerca. irtvnesiness sosaccas 100.0 66.5 Die, 7 

Native-botn: Canad lancet are nee vee es en eee ac 100. 0 44.5 Be L5G 
Prairie: 

Post-war trim Grants. tet rice pt teats rent ceversacnteseces 100. 0 64.7 17.4 9.8 

Native-bormy Canadians we ek came esc c ee icee see 100. 0 Big me 20.6 19,1 
British Columbia: 

POSt-WaAr MINI TADS sce eee nee eee een 100. 2 60.3 int 17 

Native-born) Canadians’ -.~,.: see ee cn toc. snes meccceeeees 100. 0 52.-4 19.5 23.4 
Canada: 

Post-warsimmiprants sce ee 100. 0 68. 3 18, 2 8.9 

Native-horn: @anatianG 2-5: 6 hon ssn 100, 0 41,3 26.9 19.8 


* The de luxe population of Canada to defined in “‘Introductory Report is Volume I (Part 1)’’, 1961 Population Cen- 
sus of Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Source: 1961 Census. 
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From Table 5 (fuller tables, including a break- 
down of education by broad age groups are included 
in Appendix Tables D6 and D7) it would appear 
that the native-born female population of Canada in 
1967 is better educated than that of males when 
measured in terms of median years of education: but 
the reverse of this situation obtains in the case of 
post-war immigrants. ’* 


The main difference, in education, between 
immigrants and non-immigrants, which is common to 
both sexes, is in the proportion who completed 
secondary school or better. The proportions in this 
group for both males and females is markedly higher 


among immigrants, compared with native-born 
Canadians, and is balanced interms of the percentage 
distributions, by a lower proportion of immigrants 
who received only some high school education. 
However, the proportion of immigrants who had 
only elementary schooling or less is little different 
from that among the native-born. This phenomenon 
may be a reflection of the selectiveness of Canada’s 
immigration policy in seeking professional and 
skilled workers from the technically advanced 
countries while at the same time admitting immi- 
grants from countries where the general educational 
standards and opportunities are not as high as those 
in Canada. *” 


TABLE 5. Immigrants and Native-born Canadians: Distribution of Educational Attainment and 
Median Years of Education, February, 1967 


Level of education 


Post-war immigrants 


Native-born Canadians 


Completed elementary school or less 


Somernhiphischool educationy.:.\....ccanlbiie<c.¥lokese 


Completed high school or attended university ........ 


Wniversiy degrees 4. eIe ee 2s. SRS. 


Median! years of education completed ....... eee 


1 For method of calculating medians see Appendix C. 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey. 


per cent distribution 


36.7 38. 4 38.9 34. 7 
26.2 ee 36.5 37.7 
27.8 30. 4 1958 25.2 
a3 aed 4.8 2.4 
100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 
10.0 em 9,1 3.6 


LABOUR FORCE 


It has been shown in the previous section that 
the composition of the immigrant and non-immigrant 
populations differs significantly in respect to their 
age, sex, and marital status distributions; in their 
choice of region and the size of the community in 
which they live; and in their distributions of educa- 
tional attainment. What follows in this section is an 
examination of the labour force characteristics of 
the two groups in an attempt to see how far these 
demographic and social differences help explain 
any observed disparities between immigrant and 
native-born Canadians in their propensity to partici- 
pate in the labour force. 


16 4 further qualification here is necessary. The 
educational attainment questions asked in the Labour 
Force Surveys refer to education in regular academic 
institutions and exclude vocational schools and on-job 
training, both technical and professional. The results as 
shown, therefore, may be ‘‘biased’’ in favour of females 
for whom a high school education provides a more com- 
plete training for the non-graduate female occupations 
open to school leavers. It is noticeable, for example, that 
although more females then males completed their sec on- 
dary school education, more males went on to obtain a 
university degree. 


Table 6 shows that, during the 11 year period 
examined in the study, the proportion of the immi- 
grant population in the labour force has been con- 
siderably higher than that of native-born Canadians. 
In February 1956, 65.2 per cent of immigrants were 
either working or looking for work compared with 
51.1 per cent of non-immigrants. Over the years, 
particularly to 1965, this disparity has tended to 
decrease, largely due to the gradual decline of the 
immigrants overall participation rate, but between 
1965 and 1967 the downward trend in the proportion 
of post-war immigrants in the labour force was 
reversed, widening the differential between the 
respective participation rates of native-born 
Canadians and post-war immigrants to 12 percentage 
points—only 2 percentage points less than eleven 
years earlier. 


17 For a more complete analysis of educational 
attainment in the population and also its effect on labour 
force participation see Frank J. Whittingham’s report: 
Educational Attainment of the Canadian Population and 
Labour Force: 1960-65; Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Special Labour Force Study No. 1, Ottawa, October 1966. 
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TABLE 6. Immigrants and Native-born Canadians: Population and Labour Force 


Post-war immigrants: 


POPULATION te oe ne eee ree Se ee °000 

Habourtorce: 2.:..! SO Shee a. Say. eee at 

Barua! paulOnsra bem ste sere Vee he eee % 
Native-born Canadians: 

| BAG) O(0A IE AICS thane 7 Son Sale RS oe Sor Bad ai °000 

THADOUTROTC Cram cht ts. as peek... ee dae ae 

Participation rate gers ete ee ee er % 


1057 
64.3 


12,074 
6319 
Do 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey. 


Sex Ratios 


Since the extent of females’ participation in 
labour force activity is much lower than that of 
males (see Table 7), it seems plausible to suggest 
that the rising proportion of females among post-war 
immigrants, noted on page 10 and in Table 1, could 
be responsible for part of this decline in the immi- 
grants overall participation rates. 


The decline in the immigrants’ overall participa- 
tion rate was from 65.2 per cent in 1956 to 62.2 per 
cent in 1965 followed by the subsequent rise to 
64.3 per cent in 1967. Table 7 shows that, if the 
ratio of males to females in 1956 had been that 
existing in 1967, the overall participation rate of 
immigrants would have been the same — 64.3 per cent — 
in both years, thus suggesting that the fall in the 
actual participation rate over the 11 years was due 
entirely to a shift in the sex ratio. However, this 
view does not hold over the shorter period of 9 years 
to 1965. It can be seen that even if a constant 
1967 sex ratio had obtained in the two terminal 
points of this period there would have still been a 
fall in the overall participation—of two percentage 
points —instead of the near 3 point fall actually 
recorded. And it therefore follows from this, that the 
slight change in sex ratio which took place between 
1965 and 1967 had no measurable effect on the 
overall participation rate of both sexes combined. 
It must be concluded, then, that about two thirds of 
the fall in the post-war immigrants’ participation 


rate, from 1956 to 1965, and all the subsequent rise, 
was due to factors other than the changing sex ratio 
within this population group. A similar calculation 
made on native-born Canadians’ participation rates 
shows that of the small increase in their overall 
participation rate between 1956 and 1967 none 
could really be attributed to changes in the sex 
ratio within the population. *® 


From the separate participation rates for males 
and females, also given in Table 7, the change over 
the eleven-year period in the case of immigrants is 
noticeably different from those for native-born 
persons. The proportion of immigrant males in the 
labour force declined over the period at a faster 
rate than that for non-immigrants. At the same time 
the rise in female participation rates was less 
marked for immigrants. The effect of these move- 
ments on the overall participation rate—for both 
sexes—is that they have been largely offsetting 
for the native-born but for immigrants the decline in 
the participation rate for males has more than can- 
celled the relative small rise in the proportion of 
women at work —consequently reducing the overali 
participation rate. 


18 Using the same analytical approach, the effect of 
differing sex ratios between the two population groups 
was examined but was also found to be small, being at 
its highest no more than 1.2 percentage points in 1956 
and only 0.3 percentage points in both 1965 and 1967 com- 
pared with actual differences of 14.1, 10.5 and 12.0 per- 
centage points in the three years respectively. 


TABLE 7. Immigrants and Native-born Canadians; Participation Rates, Actual and Standardised! 
for Sex Composition, February, 1956 - 67 


Post-war immigrants 


Native-born Canadians 


1965 1967 1956 1965 1967 


Actual: 
MEtLey 2 Aa on gee A eae Aaa eRe UES ETT: SPR 8s 
AR CIEL CO emeeee acta eee Re Cece ene TRE en ee ee SOG 
HSU O) HA URSK=Y EYED Nai ttm Sa nae ln ial OS eed ede Jae early «a Odee 
Standardised’ on 1967 sex ratio: 
§ S018 URS Ud SAS ye a i as Rad on ce an Nee Men Rte BD 64.3 


86.8 88. 4 79.4 74.8 73.6 
37.7 25 23. 1 29.1 31.5 
62.3 64.3 Duke, L 51.8 92.3 
6203 64.3 51.0 Olah 52.3 


1956 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey, 


+ Obtained by applying the percentages of males and females in 1967 to the actual participatio 


n rates of each sex in 


Age Distributions 


It was seen, however, from an earlier section in 
this study that the age distributions of immigrants 
and non-immigrants were not only different, but that 
they were also changing over time. It is also known 
that participation rates for specific age groups vary 
markedly, one with another (see Chart 3). Moreover, 
as can be seen from the Chart, the propensity for 
males to participate in the labour force as they move 
into Successive age groups does not have the same 
pattern as that for females. And, Similarly, age — 
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Specific participation rates for immigrants and 
native-born Canadians are not always the same. 
What now follows, therefore, is an examination of 
the effect of the different age distributions of post- 
war immigrants and native-born persons on their 
respective participation rates for each sex and 
then, adopting the method of presentation used in 
the previous section, an exposition of the effect of 
changing age distributions, over the eleven years, 
on participation rates within each population group. 


AGE SPECIFIC PARTICIPATION RATES—FEBRUARY 1967 


MALES 


——_——_—— 


POST-WAR 
IMMIGRANTS 


NATIVE-BORN 
CANADIANS 


25-34! 
35-44 


AGE GROUP 


Table 8 shows, for each of the years examined 
in this study, the actual participation rates of im- 
migrants and non-immigrants, together with an ‘‘age- 
standardised’’ immigrant participation rate, i.e., one 
calculated on the basis of what it would have been 
if the age distribution of immigrants had been the 
same as that of native-born persons in that year. 
The difference between the actual and the ‘‘stand- 
ardised’’ rate is then a measure of the difference 
between the two population groups after the effect of 
differing age distributions has been allowed for. *° 


The level of detail for the age distributions 
used in this analysis has been the maximum that 
the Survey permits; seven age groups for the three 
years 1956, 1959 and 1962 and ten age groups for 
1965 and 1967. However, to present a consistent 


19 See Appendix C for note onstandardisation techni- 
que. 


FEMALES 


POST-WAR 
IMMIGRANTS 


ey Sa ee 


NATIVE-BORN 
CANADIANS 


! 
' 


55-64 


45-54 


AGE GROUP 


series over the eleven years the standardised par- 
ticipation rates for each year are shown based on 7 
age groups with, for 1967 only, the rates based on a 
‘*10 age group’’ distribution shown in brackets. The 
difference between the two standardised rates for 
1967 will be discussed below. 


Table 8 shows that if post-war immigrant males 
had had, in any of the years for which the calcula- 
tions has been made, the same age distribution as 
native-born persons, then the differences between 
the labour force participation rates of the two popu- 
lation groups would have been, on the average over 
the eleven-year period, only 3.8 percentage points 
compared with an actual difference of 13.0 points.” 


20 The reverse standardisation, based on the age 
distribution of post-war immigrants, would have narrowed 
the gap still further to an average of only 2.8 percentage 
points. There is therefore some evidence of a slight 
interaction effect. (See Appendix C.) 
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At least 70 per cent of the difference between the 
labour force participation rates of post-war immi- 
grants and native-born persons can therefore be 
explained by differences in the age distributions of 
the two population groups. Furthermore, the stand- 
ardised rates obtained in 1967, using 10 age groups 


as the basis for standardisation, reduces the gap 
still further. Since a similar result was obtained for 
1965 it seems reasonable to suggest that, if an age 
distribution based on single years had been avail- 
able, then even some further narrowing of the differ- 
ence might have resulted. 


TABLE 8. Post-war Immigrants: Actual and Age-standardised' Participation Rates, 
February, 1956-67 


1956 
Male 
Post-war immigrants: 
VAN@t MTU Fea i Uap a ee Cee RN RS ARE 92.8 
Standardised native-born persons age 
CUSTENDUELON Lae meee ere eee 82.9 
Native-born Canadians: 
NGA DH WM ct Me 6 Ss, ie ce ee 79.4 
Female 
Post-war immigrants: 
VANGUAT YEH | le cae EPA CRA MOE onl el, eds ee SE D0 
Standardised onnative-born persons age 
(ODESYS) OH oy ONC ON Ai ky eS ee oe Mn rene 3159 
Native-born Canadians: 
‘AGN y eee. So ee ee eee ee eee ae Zeal 


sane, 
standardised 
1959 1962 1965 1967 on 1967 age 
distribution 
91.2 88.9 86.8 88.4 90.5 
82.0 80.6 TIS6 79. Om ORD) = 
78.6 76.8 74.8 73.6 fivieenl 
36.7 Silent Bee 40.2 34.4 
Sei Al 33.9 34.5 SG sale Goo) _ 
DS) 4D DilteiO 29's 3555) DPS 


! Obtained by multiplying the labour force participation ratesforeach age group of the post-war immigrant popula- 
tion to the proportion of the native-born persons population in the corresponding age groups and summing over all age 


groups. 


Note: The age distributions used in obtaining standardised participation rates were based on the 7 age groups; 
15-19, 20-24, 25-34, 35-44, 45-54, 55-64, and 65 and over. For 1967 only the figures in brackets were obtained using 
10 age groups; the 15-19 age groups was broken down into 14, 15-16 and 17-19, and the 65 and over age group into 65-69 


and 70 and over. 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey. 


In the case of females, for whom the average 
difference in labour force participation rates between 
the two population groups, over the eleven-year 
period, was 10.4 percentage points, standardation 
still leaves a gap of 6.7 points.?* So that whereas, 
in the case of males, the difference in the age 
distributions of the respective population groups 
accounted for at least 70 per cent of the difference 
in their participation rates, for females only about 
one third of the difference has been explained in 
the same way.” It is evident therefore, that, even 
after the effect of different age distributions has 


271 The reverse standardisation this time widens the 
difference to 7.9 percentage points. The interaction effect, 
referred to in Appendix C is again present, but still not 
large. 

22 As in the case of males, using ten age groups as 
the basis for standardisation also narrowed the gap in the 
respective female participation rates in both 1965 and 
1967. 


been allowed for, a significantly higher proportion 
of female post-war immigrants are in the labour 
force compared with native-born women. 


So far only the effect of differing age distri- 
butions on the respective participation rates of the 
two population groups has been examined. However, 
as was seen in Table 2 on page 10,there has been a 
considerable change over the eleven years within 
the age distributions of both post-war immigrants and 
native-born Canadians. There changes were asso- 
ciated, among other things, with the aging of 
earlier post-war immigrants and the steep rise in the 
birth rate in Canada which began in the 1940’s. The 
effect of these changes on the labour force partici- 
pation rates of the two population groups, over the 
eleven-year period from 1956 to 1967, can be seen 
by referring to the last column of Table 8. This 
column shows the proportion, of both males and 
females and for immigrants and native-born persons, 


at | a 


who would have been in the labour force in 1956 if 
their age distributions in that year had been the 
same as those existing in 1967. 


In all four cases the labour force participation 
rates would have been lower, in 1956, than those 
actually recorded. This is due to the fact that over 
the period, for both immigrants and native-born 
Canadians, the proportions of their populations 
falling at the extreme ends of the age range had 
increased, combined with the fact that it is in these 
age groups (see Table 9) that the labour force 
participation rates are lowest. 


It follows therefore, from the figures in Table 8 
and summarised in Table 10, that for males about 
half of the fall in participation rates in the case of 


immigrants and about 40 per cent of that for native- 
born persons can be explained by changes within 
their respective age distribution. But it must also 
follow from this that, even allowing, in the case of 
post-war immigrants, for the observed but unex- 
plained rise in their overall participation rate 
between 1965 and 1967, there has been a tendency 
for the proportion of men who are either working, or 
looking for work, to decline over time. And it is 
further evident from Table 9, and the expanded version 
of this data in Appendix Table D8, that this is 
due, in particular, to the increase in the number of 
young persons deferring their entry into the labour 
force by staying on at school or attending univer- 
sity. Also, among native-born males, there is clearly 
a reduction in the proportion of older members of 
the population staying on at work past the age of 
G5: 


TABLE 9. Immigrants and Native-born Canadians: Labour Force Participation Rates by 
Broad Age Groups, February, 1956 and 1967 


Sex and age 


PoeUeeeROOCOCOCeT COC OC eeererer eter ere rer etree eter crete rer eee rere rere eee eee 


POeee eC COe ee SOO Ter eC eCe Cer Crete Creer err errr ee eee eres ere errr ers 


Post-war immigrants 


Native-born Canadians 


1956 1967 1956 1967 


Tig6 59.3 61,2 51.4 
Sis 97.6 94,1 93.7 
41.7 32,2 22.7 

44,9 Shae 38, 1 37.7 
33.3 41.3 21.3 33.8 
ic 3.9 Ori 


* Participation rates based on labour force estimates of less than 10,000. 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey. 


The situation among females, is, in one respect, 
similar to that of males—as noted above they would 
also have had lower participation rates in 1956, for 
both immigrants and non-immigrants, if their age 
distributions in that year had been the same as 
those existing in 1967. And, similarly, this can be 
attributed to the relative increase in either, or both, 
the younger and older members of the population. 
But, whereas the decline in participation rates of 
the 14-24 age groupamong males was the significant 
factor in further reducing their overall participation 
rates, a similar, even if smaller decline, in the 
proportion of 14-24 year old females in the labour 
force was more than offset (see Tables 9 and 10) by 


a rise in the proportion of women aged between 25 
and 64 who were either working or looking for work. 
Perhaps, because of the much higher absolute level 
of labour force participation among immigrants which 
obtained in 1956, the subsequent rise over the 11 
years for this population group was less than that 
among native-born females. It is nevertheless evident 
that the combination of demographic, social and 
economic forces which have in total contributed to 
the decline between 1956 and 1967 in the proportion 
of males in the labour force and, on balance, to the 
corresponding increase among females, have affected 
both immigrants and non-immigrants alike. 
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TABLE 10. Immigrants and Native-born Canadians: Contribution to Changes in 
Participation Rates, 1956-67 


Labour force participation rate, February 1956 


Increase (+) or decrease (—) 1956-67 due to: 
Changed age distribution 


Changed age specific participation rates 


Peer eeee ee COrererer errr errr ec eter eter errr er ere eter er errr er errr rss 


Labour force participation rate, February 1967 


Post-war immigrants 


Male 


Native-born Canadians 


Female Male Female 
92.8 SHO: 79.4 Wigs it 
Me &s oid Se 3 PS =aQie5 
Deal: af a Zs sr She + 8.9 
4.4 + 4,6 =. 8 + 8,4 
88.4 40.2 Te) SAO: 


Source: Table 8. 


Before leaving this section a brief comment 
would seem to be called for on the special develop- 
ments in labour force participation rates between 
February 1965 and February 1967. Although these 
developments manifested themselves most strikingly 
in the upturn in the proportion of post-war immigrant 
males in the labour force, other evidence of change 
in the operation of the labour market can also be 
found elsewhere in the statistics (see Appendix 
Table D8). These are Summarised below. 


1. The downward trend in the proportion of post-war 
immigrant males aged 14-24, in the labour force 
between 1956 and 1965 was reversed between 
1965 and 1967. 


ine) 


. Similarly, the decline in the labour force partici- 
pation rates in the same age group of native-born 
males was halted. 


3. The increase in the proportion of immigrant 
females in the labour force between 1965 and 
1967 was greater than during the whole of the 


preceding 9 year period. 


. The absolute increase in the proportion of native- 
born females in the labour force in the two years 
1965 to 1967 was greater than in any of the three 
preceding intervals of 3 years. 


Unfortunately a full examination of these 
phenomena would require a detailed study of the 
Canadian economy during the 1960’s and this is 
well beyond the scope of this study. However, the 
following extract from a paragraph in the’ Fourth 
Annual Review of the Economic Council of Canada — 
The Canadian Fconomy from the 1960’s -to the 
1970’s—clearly indicates that the period to 1965 


was one in which the slack in the economy was 
being taken up, and that subsequently the economy 
has been running close to capacity. 


‘“‘In the prolonged 1961-66 expansion, there 
was an extended period of generally good per- 
formance on price and cost stability. Only when 
much of the earlier slack had been removed, and 
the economy approached close to potential 
output at the time of the exceptionally rapid 
expansion in final demand in the latter half 
of 1965 and early 1966, did increases in prices 
become persistent and pervasive. These, in 
turn, were followed by the development of per- 
sistent and pervasive increases in labour and 
OULGTECOS US aerateteart ee 


This situation, undoubtedly, will have had its 
its effect on labour demand and supply but an ex- 
amination of this will have to be left to another 
study in this series. 


Residence 


It was seen earlier (see Appendix Table D5 
and Chart 2) that immigrants have not spread 
themselves over Canada in the same way as native- 
born Canadians. Relatively more immigrants live in 
Ontario and British Columbia; relatively fewer else- 
where. Also the concentration of immigrants in urban 
communities is greater than that of non-immigrants. 
If the range of jobs available to workers and the 
total demand for workers is the same in all regions, 
then, apart from any strong social or religious forces 
affecting the decisions of persons within the regional 
population groups to be either working or looking 
for work, it would make little difference where an 
immigrant went to in Canada in terms of his or her 
propensity to be in the labour force. However, these 
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conditions do not hold. If the regional unemployment 
rates are any measure (albeit an inverse one) of the 
demand for manpower then it is all too clear that the 
situation which has prevailed, in this respect, in 
the Atlantic provinces over the whole of the post- 
war period is very different from that for Ontario. 
And similar comparisons can be made between any 
two regions. Yet even where the aggregate demand 
for labour, relative to supply, has been similar — 
Ontario and the Prairies for example —the industrial 
mix of these two regions has little in common. In the 
former the ratio of employment in manufacturing to 
that in the primary industries is near to four and a 
half to one while in the Prairies for every one worker 
in manufacturing there are two in primary activities. 


It would be tempting at this stage to suggest 
that availability of jobs has been the main factor 
in influencing immigrants in their choice of province 


CHART —4 


or region. However, Chart 4, on which the indices of 
the regional concentration”® of post-war immigrants 
in February 1967 are plotted against the average 
post-war unemployment levels** in each of the 
regions, shows that although there is some relation- 
ship between these two variables, job availability 
is not the only factor. Climatic conditions, cultural 
or linguistic attachment to an existing community 
and type of skills required, as well as aggregate 
demand, will have all influenced immigrants in 
their choice of regions. Given, however, that the 
pattern of immigrant settlement vis-a-vis native-born 
Canadians is that shown in Chart 2 and in Appendix 
Table D5, this section will briefly examine whether 
the dissimilarity in the regional settlement of the 
two population groups accounts for any of the re- 
maining difference in their participation rates after 
the effect of differing age distribution has been 
allowed for. 


REGIONAL CONCENTRATION OF POST-WAR IMMIGRANTS, 


AVERAGE POST-WAR 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
9° 
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REGIONAL CONCENTRATION INDICES 


Table 11 shows for 1967 the actual participation 
rates of immigrants and native-born Canadians in 
each region together with the immigrant participation 
rates standardised on the age distributions of native- 
born Canadians within each region. The age/region 
standardised rate for all Canada was then obtained 
by weighting the age standardised participation 
rates of immigrants for each region by the regional 
distribution of the native-born Canadian population. 
Table 12 pulls together the relevant figures from 


Table 8 and Table 11, together with the results ot 
similar calculations for earlier years, with respect 
to age and age/region standardised participation 
rates. 


23 Obtained by dividing the proportion of post-war 
immigrants in a region by the proportion of all Canadians 
in that region. 

24 Unweighted averages of the unemployment rates 
for all years 1946 to 1966 inclusive. 
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TABLE 11. Immigrants and Native-born Canadians: Actual and Age-standardised Participation 
Rates by Region, February, 1967 


Male 


Region 
SERA IN il Coes on eRe ea ate ne Saad oR oS 652.4 ‘ 
QUCB CC ek wars ccs Cree tear eet (SP? 
ING AT TO seeeaiases so pate cus See ees Soe 74.7 
IDAITIC pub. eee. Ane Seamer cece ois Tsiods) 
BTUCIS Ie COUUMNDiceeneatnctescetterererecacese ce 74.0 
CEE IC eae a 2 I lla a Rn are 73-6 


Post-war immigrants Natives Post-war immigrants 
born 
Age- actual Age- 
standardised? Actual standardised? 


i 26.2 ; $ 
86.5 74.9 30.6 43.3 38. 0 
89.1 79.2 33.3 40.1 35.0 
88.1 75.9 32.7 39.4 35.7 
89.0 76.2 31.7 38.3 32.9 
88.4 75.7 31.5 40. 2 34. 9 


1 Standardised on the native-born age distribution using 10 age groups. 
2 Standardised on the native-born age and regional distribution. 


* Based on estimates of less than 10,000. 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey. 


TABLE 12. Immigrants and Native-born Canadians: Actual, Age-standardised and 
Age, region-standardised Participation Rates, February, 1956 - 67 


1956 1959 1962 1965 1967 


Male 
Post-war immigrants participation rate: 
INCURRED fe ary nes 5 art kaa Ae 92.8 91.2 88.9 86.8 | 88.4 
PARC SSS ela CLADONGS CCl ie Bee eect e ganas cote sexe scoceswsvdevonoucvdeecetece 82.9 82.0 80.6 aie Ga | CO Onn oredia)) 
IAB E=POPTON-StLANCATCIS CEs... icicccccosccwedesvssaveesestectes 81.0 82.0 79.8 TKojens) | iratocs (Cray. £0) 
Native-born Canadians participation rate: 
PANTONE orate oo IAA ee A 719.4 78.6 716.8 14.8 173.6 
Female 
Post-war immigrants participation rate: 
JaWER AURAL Cees Bak oie Loe ceased ni ono e Se  e 35.6 Orn. Sina lack leew Oaad, 
AME C-SUATICG PO SCC UgRRt tend, ehh eNO ieee eka. cchaett s.avsuue 31.9 Baul 33.9 34015) | Po6ade (8a) 
AS@A-re SiO SEANAaTOIS COs o., ce sesssvoktsnesopeeeviasest seers SB Oea Sy es 3227 32.5 | 35.6 (34.9) 
Native-born Canadians participation rate: 
PENG DEEN ES caper hee cee tase Aco SE REE RECEP EC CT COSTE 2S 25.2 AO PAE || Sales 
1 See Table 8 for basis of standardisation. For 1967 the figures in brackets are standardised rates based on 10 age 


groups. 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey. 


The first point to note is that, for 1967, the 
actual participation rates of poSt-war immigrants 
were closer to the native-born participation rates in 
all the regions, with the exception of males in 
British Columbia and females in Quebec, than the 
corresponding figures for Canada as a whole. This, 


therefore, supports the view that the differences 
between the regional distributions of the post-war 
immigrant and native-born Canadian populations has 
contributed to the apparent difference in their overall 
participation rates. And furthermore, for males, the 
participation rates are widest apart in the two 


a) 


regions — Ontario and British Columbia~— which have 
the greatest concentration of immigrants. The same 
situation does not hold in the case of females for 
whom the highest post-war immigrant participation 
rate is found in Quebec; a region which not only has 
one of the lowest native-born female participation 
rates but which also has a low concentration of 
immigrants. 


However, as noted earlier, before standardising 
the post-war immigrants participation rates on the 
native-born regional distribution, the effect of age 
differences between the two population groups within 
each region have been removed in order to obtain the 
additional effect of regional disparities. 


The effect then of these regional differences in 
participation rates associated with the regional 
disparities inthe concentration of immigrants relative 
to native-born persons, summarised in Table 12, is 
that for all years, except 1959 in the case of males, 
the age/region standardised participation rates for 
immigrants are lower than the rates obtained by 
Standardising for age alone and, hence are even 
closer to the native-born Canadians participation 
rates. 


Unfortunately the depth of this analysis has 
already stretched the data to the point where further 
sub-classification, to examine the effect of such 
factors as differences in the urban concentration of 
the two population groups, and the differences in 
their marital status and educational distributions, 
while at the same time still controlling for age and 
region, will so reduce the reliability of the estimates 
used as to make the analysis statistically unsound. 
On the first of these factors, however, there is 
evidence” to show that the propensity to participate 
in the labour for all sub-groups of the population is 
highest in urban communities. Insofar, then, that 
immigrants within each region are concentrated more 
heavily than native-born persons in the densely 
populated communities, (see page 12), it is not 
unreasonable to assume that this would account for 
some of the remaining unexplained differences in the 
participation rates of the two population groups. 
It is also conceivable that, for males, the small 
remaining differences might be entirely explained 
by compositional differences — age, residence etc. — 
which could not be examined because of data limita- 
tions. In any case, it must be concluded that male 
immigrants, although appearing on the surface to 
have had a much stronger labour force attachment 
over the whole of the 11-year period examined in 
this study, do not in fact behave very differently, 
age for age and region for region from native-born 
Canadian males. 


So far, however, the analysis still suggest that, 
after the effect of age and regional differences have 
been removed, proportionately more post-war immi- 
grant females are in the labour force compared to 
native-born females. 


25 See Sylvia Ostry, Provincial Differences in Labour 
Force Participation, one of a series of Labour Force 
Studies in the 1961 Census Monograph Programme, Ottawa, 
1968. 


Marital Status 


An important fact, not examined yet, but of 
some significance in its effect on the total level 
of female participation in the labour force, is the 
relative proportions of married and single persons 
in the population. In February, 1967, for example, 
46.5 per cent of all single females in Canada were 
either working or looking for work compared with 
only 27.5 per cent among married females. And for 
both marital status groups the percentage of immi- 
grants in the labour force is larger than the corres- 
ponding proportions among native-born persons. 
However, in the absence of a full breakdown of 
marital status by age too much significance cannot 
be attached to these figures because the propen- 
sity to participate in the labour force for a given 
marital status group is heavily affected by the age 
distribution within that group. This is particularly 
so far married women for whom the presence of 
young children in the family is a_ strong factor 
limiting their freedom to go out to work even if 
they wished to do so.”° 


The significance of this in the context of this 
study is evident, for, as has already been shown, 
proportionately more immigrants then native-born 
persons are in the age groups 20-34 (see Appendix 
Table D4) and this is the age group of married 
females who are most likely to have young children 
in the family. Yet, on the other hand, for economic 
and social reasons, it would be surprising if the 
family composition of post-war immigrants was 
identical to that among the native-born, even allow- 
ing for their age differences. Post-war immigrants, 
for example, have on balance tended to come from 
countries where the ratio of young children to the 
number of women aged 15-49 is generally lower than 
that in Canada.?” Also the need for the family to 
establish themselves financially in a new country 
will strongly influence theirdecisions to either defer 
having children, when none exists, or, where children 
are already present, to limit the size of their family. 


Given these qualifications, however, some 
points of interest may be noted. It was seen in 
Table 3 that, throughout the period of this study, 
the proportion of single persons among the immigrant 
female population was significantly lower than that 
among native-born females. And since single women 
have a generally higher labour force participation 
rate the combination of these factors is not favour- 
able to a higher overall participation rate among 
immigrant females. But Table 13, which gives the 
participation rates of single and married females by 
region, (see Appendix Table D9 for more detailed 
data, including figures for males) shows that this 
demographic effect is mitigated somewhat by the 
fact that the total participation rate of single immi- 
grant women is higher in comparison with the native- 
born 


2® See Sylvia Ostry, The Female Worker in Canada, 
one of a series of Labour Force Studies in the 1961 
Census Monograph Programme, Ottawa 1968. 

27 See United Nations, Demographic Year Book 
1965, Table 8, page 230, Statistical Office of the United 
Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, New 
York. 
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TABLE 13. Immigrants and Native-born Canadian Females; Labour Force Participation Rates by 
Region and Marital Status, February, 1967 


Region 


Atlantic 
Quebec 
Ontario 


Pee eeeeee reer Tree ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee Tee eee eee ree eee rere eee re 


Post-war Native-born Post-war 
immigrants Canadians immigrants 


Married 


Native-born 
Canadians 


2120 
20a 
30.4 
28.8 
27. 1 


25.9 


* Based on estimates of less than 10,000. 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey. 


A more interesting feature of this table is the 
observed difference in the participation rates of the 
two marital status groups between and within regions. 
And this comparison is particularly significant in 
the case of Quebec. Compared with other regions 
this province has the lowest participation rate — 20 
per cent —for married native-born women. Yet at the 
same time proportionately more married female immi- 
grants, more single female immigrants and more 
single native-born females were either working or 
looking for work in this province than in any other 
region in Canada. These differences are obviously a 
reflection of something more than the operations of 
the local labour market. It is known, for example,”® 
that the average age of marriage in Quebec is later 
than in the rest of Canada. Also at the time of the 
1961 Census, which also happens to be the mid- 
point of the period used in this study, the average 
number of children per family in Quebec was larger 
than in any other region. The implication of the 
first of these facts is that relatively more single 
women in Quebec are 20 years of age and over and 
are more likely to be in the labour force. While from 
the latter it can be concluded that the effect of 
young children in the family, on labour force status, 
will have had a stronger influence among married 
women in Quebec than elsewhere in Canada, quite 
apart from any other differences in social charac- 
teristics, or attitudes to working mothers, which 
may also be present.”® Insofar, however, that immi- 
erants will not have adopted, or are slow to adopt, 
the social characteristics of the region in which 
they reside, it seems plausible to suggest that the 
higher participation rates of post-war immigrant 
females in Quebec, both married and single, is in 
part a reflection of the operations of the labour 
market making up for deficiencies in labour supply 
caused by the lower participation rates of native- 
born married females in that province. Unfortunately, 
it would require a close analysis of much more de- 
tailed data to fully substantiate this hypothesis. 


78 See Trends and Factors of Fertility in Canada, by 
Jacques Henripin, 1961 Census Monograph, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 1968. 

29 See Department of Labour, Women at Work in 
Canada, Ottawa, 1958. 


The foregoing, then, whilst illustrating and 
highlighting certain of the differences in labour 
force participation rates between the two marital 
status groups among the female population and 
between immigrants and non-immigrants still does 
not explain the higher labour force propensity of 
immigrant females, compared with native-born women, 
after different age and residence characteristics 
have been taken into account. 


Education 


Lastly in this section, dealing with the total 
labour force and its determinants will be a brief 
comparison of post-war immigrants and native-born 
Canadians with respect to their educational attain- 
ment and labour force attachment. It was seen earlier 
(see page 13 and Table 5) that the distributions of 
educational attainment, within the two population 
groups, shows certain disparities, one with another. 
Proportionately more immigrants have university 
degrees and similarly more of them have also com- 
pleted high school or have at least attended univer- 
sity. Yet, at the same time, about the same propor- 
tion in each population group had only elementary 
schooling or less. However, given that the higher a 
person’s education the more likely it is that he or 
she will be in the labour force, these differences 
are such that it would be surprising if they did not 
give rise to some of the observed disparities between 
the overall participation rates of post-war immi- 
grants and native-born Canadians. 


Table 14 provides the relevant data, in this 
respect for February 1967. It can be clearly seen 
that, particularly forfemales, the differential between 
the participation rates at the two extremes in the 
educational spread is most marked; rising in the 
case of immigrants from 35 per cent for those with 
elementary schooling or less to 64 per cent for those 
holding degrees. The corresponding increase for 
native-born Canadian females was from 20 to 61 per 
cent. The main reason for this wider differential 
among the native-born is that immigrants with only 
elementary schooling have a much higher propensity 
to be in the labour force than does the corresponding 
educational group among the native-born. 
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TABLE 14. immigrants and Native-born Canadians: Population, Labour Force and Labour Force 
Participation Rates by Sex and Level of Educational Attainment, February, 1967 


Post-war immigrants 


Level of education 


7000 


Population 
Male 
Completed elementary school or less ............... 302 
Some high school education ...........c.ccccccccssescsosece 216 
Completed high school or attended university ., 229 
Os ln 2 Cs a re SR 
Ra nis ceessievesdoaielvesnsch sone vidal 824 
Female 
Completed elementary school or less 00... 314 
Ste MB SCHOOL BOUCALION ............:sorsusarronteerees 222 
Completed high school or attended university .. 249 
RPRIAMRORIR EW Cho TS © 156) sash cg. Sc cph. nib shen sonbhancgasddceacensGevd 34 
Re Signs aa sncdanetarhicaipyerteninnes ag 818 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey. 


The participation rates of males are not in- 
fluenced to anything like the same extent as females 
by the level of educational attainment. However, 
after the sharp drop from the high participation rate 
of male immigrants with elementary schooling or 
less—92 per cent—to 79 per cent for those with 
some high school education there is then a pick-up 
to the near 95 per cent levelof labour force participa- 
tion among those with degrees. Among the native- 
born males there is little difference between the 
participation rates of those with elementary schooling 
or less and some secondary education, but thereafter 
the rise is similar to that among immigrants. 


To assess the impact of these factors —the 
different distributions of educational attainment and 
disparities inthe levels of labour force participation — 
on the overall participation rates of the two groups 
at least one additional factor has to be considered. 
As with marital status, educational attainment is 
highly correlated with age and, as has been already 
noted, there are marked disparities in the age distri- 
butions of immigrants and native-born Canadians. 
Another Study inthis Series*® has shown, for example, 
that the average level of education is reduced in 
successive age cohorts in the population. And it 
was seen in an earlier section in this Study that 
proportionately more native-born persons are in the 
older age groups. 


30 see Educational Attainment of the Canadian 
Population and Labour Force: 1960-65, op. cit. 


Native-born Canadians 


Labour force 


Labour force 


ng participation Population eeu participation 
279 71: 1 
oi 70.2 
206 $1.0 
73 90.3 
728 73.6 
109 20.2 
78 29.9 
120 46.5 
22 61.0 
329 31.5 


Table 15 illustrates the results of anattempt to 
see if education had an independent effect on overall 
participation rates in February 1967, once the effects 
of the disparity in the age distributions of the two 
population groups had been allowed for. The first 
point to note is that, forgetting age for the moment, 
standardising post-war immigrants participation 
rates on the distribution of educational attainment 
among native-born persons, only reduced their actual 
rates by 1.5 and 1.3 percentage points for males 
and females respectively. On the other hand, the 
effect of the disparities in the age distributions, 
noted earlier, was 9.4 and 4.1 percentage points. 
Yet it is obvious that these two effects are not 
additive, i.e. the educational effectis not independ- 
ent of age, for from the fourth row of Table 15, it is 
seen that the age/education standardised rates are 
no different from the rates obtained by standardising 
for age alone. 


It must therefore be concluded that the apparent 
additional effect on the disparity between the overall 
participation rates of the two population groups, due 
to the differing educational composition of their 
populations is more illusory than real, because it 
would appear to be entirely explained by disparities 
in their respective age distributions. And, since 
this has already been fully taken into account in an 
earlier section of this study, the educational effect 
cannot be used to explain any of the remaining, even 
if small, differences in the overall participation 
rates of post-war immigrants and native-born 
Canadians. 
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TABLE 15. Post-war Immigrants: Actual Participation Rates and Rates Standardised for 
Educational Attainment and Age and Educational Attainment, February, 1967 


Post-war immigrants participation rates: 


Age-standardised? 


Age education-standardised? 


Native-born persons participation rates: 


Actual 


Female 


1 Post-war immigrants participation rates standardised on the distributions of educational attainment and age of 
native-born persons using 7 age groups and 5 educational attainment groups. 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey. 


This then concludes the section of this study 
dealing with the disparities between the labour 
force participation rates of post-war immigrants and 
native-born Canadians. Because of its length a 
review of the main findings would appear to be 
called for but this will be left to the end of the 
study where a brief summary of the whole of this 
study will be made. 


In the final two sections that follow a short 
analysis will be made of the two components of the 
labour force, namely the employed and the unem- 
ployed. The first, on the employed, will be largely 
expository and will describe the differences between 
immigrants and native-born Canadians with respect 
to their industrial and occupational characteristics. 


THE EMPLOYED 


Before looking at the relevant employment 
figures it iS necessary to review certain develop- 
ments in the collection of the statistics during the 
middle 1960’s. It was mentioned at the beginning of 
this study that a revised weighting pattern was in- 
troduced in March 1965 based on the 1961 Census 
results. In addition, for the period October 1962 to 
January 1966, coding inthe Labour Force Survey py 
industry and by occupation was reduced to one 
third of the total records each month. For this 
reason, employment estimates for industry and 
occupation were compiled during this period on a 
three month moving average basis, and since data 
relating to immigrants was only collectedin February 
of each year (discounting the autumn survey) no 
reliable employment statistics by industry and 
occupation, are available forthis population subgroup 
for February 1965. Furthermore, at the same time 
as new weights were adopted in March 1965, the 
industrial and occupational groupings were changed 
to conform to the 1960 Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication. The combined effect of these several 
changes in the survey design means that, in addition 
to having no information for 1965, data on immigrants 
for February 1966 and 1967 are not strictly comparable 
with figures for earlier years. (The main historical 
series of employment statistics were revised in the 
light of these changes.) However, aS was indicated 
earlier, it is only with regard to the industrial and 
occupational characteristics of the two population 


groups examined in this study that special note has 
to be taken of this fact. 


Industry 


From Table 16 it is possible to compare the 
industrial distributions of post-war immigrants and 
native-born Canadians, by the three main industry 
groups. More detailed figures for 1967, based on the 
1960 Standard Industrial Classification, are found in 
Appendix Table D10 but because loss of compara- 
bility between 1967 and earlier years increases as 
the level of disaggregation rises, and also because 
for earlier years some industrial categories are too 
small for valid inference, comment in this section 
will be confined to these three broad groups of in- 
dustries. 


It is first of all important to note that the 
estimated number of native-born Canadians employed 
in the primary industries declined from 903 thousand 
in February 1956 to 604 thousand in 1967—a con- 
traction ofcloseto one third inthe eleven-year period 
which has reduced the primary industry share of 
employment among non-immigrants from about 19 per 
cent to 10 per cent. A Similar rate of contraction in 
terms of the proportion of immigrant workers in the 
primary industries was also evident —from 8% to 4 
per cent—although the actual number of immigrants 
in these industries appears to have risen slightly. 
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TABLE 16. Immigrants and Native-born Canadians: Employed by Main Industry Groups! 
February, 1956-67 


Industry category? 


SP TUMGUY LAU SITLOS .. «...3..5socc..cceee en. 
Secondary industries 
Tertiary industries 


All industries 


ee eee ee eee cece eee 


ORO meee ee rere neseeseeeeeseces 


Pirncamaindusiresy...1)). Ji earl 2a 
Secondary industries 
Tertiary industries 


errr rere ee eee ee eee rere reer 


1956 1959 1962 1967 
*000 j 


Post-war immigrants 


% *000 % % 
4,1 
44.9 
ay Wat 
100. 0 
Native-born Canadians 
7000 : %e 
107 10.1 
1, 490 28.6 
2, 948 Glos 
5, 145 100. 0 


All industries 


errr ee eee eee e eee cere eee errr eres 


} * Primary industries include agriculture, forestry, fishing and trapping, mining and quarrying; secondary indus- 
tries comprise manufacturing and construction, and tertiary industries include transportation, public utilities, trade, fin- 
ance and insurance, and services. Figures for 1967 are not strictly comparable with those for earlier years: See foot- 


nove *. 


2 Estimates for 1956, 1959 and 1962 based on 1948 Standard Industrial Classification; those for 1967 are based on 


the 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey. 


The proportion ofnative-born Canadians working 
in the secondary industries, manufacturing and con- 
struction, has scarcely changed in eleven years, 
falling from 30.5 per cent in 1956 to 28.6 per cent in 
1967; but, for immigrants the corresponding proportion 
in these industries has fallen from over 50 per cent, 
to 45 per cent. For both population groups, therefore, 
the relative growth in employment has been in the 
tertiary industries. By the early 1960’s this group of 
industries employed more than half of all immigrant 
workers compared with only a little over two fifths in 
1956. Among the native-born workers, over half of 
whom were already employed in this sector by 1956, 
the increase has been just as rapid and today 6 out 
of every 10 native-born workers are employed in the 
tertiary industries. 


Some notion of the disparities between immi- 
grants and native-born Canadians can be seen in 
more detail from Table 17 whichrefers to the position 
as at February 1967. This table shows the con- 
centration indices of post-war immigrants (for defini- 
tion see footnote attached to the table). Indices of 
over 100 indicate that the proportion of immigrants 
in a given industry is greater than that of the pro- 
portion of all workers jn that same industry, the 
reverse situation holds for values less than 100. In 
the former group are construction, manufacturing and 
the service industries, in that order, while in all 
other industries immigrants are under-represented, 
most markedly so in agriculture, followed closely by 
the other primary industries. 


TABLE 17. Post-war Immigrants’ Industrial Concentration Indices, February, 1967 


Industry category | 
(1960 Industrial Classification) 


Total 
Canadian 
employment 


Post-war immigrants 
Concentration 
Indices! 


AGTICUILUTE ........0..<0sesesciessoccooensescocepssssvbsasnneasccaseseneqsennnpoesssscebsnsnesvasnsesegzenszssestedes 40.6 
OBHE|D PIIMALTY .....c.lbkckeececscesoncecessevsensccososvisenncerectessonsacsaveocsgyasvocsevssoonenessecoansavensares 44.0 
WT ACEIITI DS «2.8 occecanescaxnesscnonsnstenvantannnesegnerensxteinnssnaaransipscnnesasenvsonshaiserakabmennmnnncnnens 141.0 
ROMPRES EE TACULCND cn, snuck ssecnencedsaserntnes sesssseseuesesenensisueensnecacsesesasnansnanenenenanenenenuesesaneneneaees 161.9 
Transportation and COMMUNICALION 2.0... sceeeeeeseeensereetteteeettereeseeneesannenaeaetnneenenes 56.8 
Wholesale and retail trade ...........ccccccccsnnssesseevenevessceeseesenenseneneeensssscnrsccesssesacsarenne ‘hy 
PRAT CC onc anueoe ibe dene vnennenrnovecoonnedinsdhe@iasconesnsncdoesnnpanchBiaendessnsnstnesnennesonsnnonenan ans 
Services........ or sessnscsssssenssnceneencannssossnsnnsnasoscnsccascnssusanonsnsonesennesnasensoncasenasensenceness ee 
Public aGministration ............cececsecessseceesecseseseeeeeeeeseesenenserseseneevensesseaeeeesenerenenes . 
TOCAIS .ccccccccceccconccocccosccesssesscesccesscenscsccestessecsnacesccnnasesausensenenseensenagsasanscessenensnseens 100.0 


1 Concentration indices are obtained by dividing the proportion of all immigrants in a given industry by the propor- 
tion of all Canadians in that same industry and multiplying by 100. 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey. 
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Occupation 


Occupational selection has been a principle of 
Canadian immigration policy throughout the post-war 
period. For instance ‘‘in the immediate post-war 
years, the only immigrants who were admissible to 
Canada, by and large, other than the preferred 
classes, were agricultural and farm workers. Many 
people who were not farmers at all undertook to come 
to Canada as farmers, because this was the only 
circumstance under which they were admissible’’.** 
In the mid ‘‘fifties’’ the policy was oriented to 
occupational selection of unsponsored immigrants, 
except from United Kingdom, France and United 
States, inthe light of the domestic market conditions. 
The success of the policy, by which special en- 
couragement was given to skilled and professional 
workers, can be judged from the fact that whereas 
professional workers among immigrants, ‘‘destined 
to the labour force’’, were only about 4 per cent of 
the total in 1950, this proportion had risen to nearly 
one quarter by 1966. The pattern of ‘‘intended 
occupation’’ of immigrants over the post-war period 
is shown in Appendix Table D 11. 


It cannot be inferred from the table, however, 
that immigrants’ occupational attachment today is a 
good reflection of the distribution of their intended 


31 Department (official) testimony on November 29, 
1966 before the Special Joint Committee of the Senate 
and House of Commons on Immigration, page 57. Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, 1966. 


occupations at the time of their arrival in Canada. 
Many of the earlier ‘‘farmers’’ will have left farming 
as soon as their qualifying period of work in that 
industry had been completed; the occupational mix 
of immigrants who subsequently left Canada will not 
necessarily have been the same as those who re- 
mained; and the immigrant children who were under 
the age of 14 at the time of their arrival in Canada 
and who have subsequently entered the labour force 
will again notnecessarily have the same occupational 
distribution as immigrants who were adults on arrival 
into the country. In addition the operations of the 
labour market will have given rise to some occupa- 
tional mobility among both immigrants and native-born 
Canadians. 


For these several reasons, therefore, a study of 
changes in the occupational distribution of post-war 
immigrants, and the associated comparison with that 
of native-born persons has to be made on the basis 
of questions added to the DBS Monthly Labour Force 
Surveys. But for reasons already mentioned this has 
been frustrated by changes made in the industrial 
and occupational classification in 1965. And, whereas 
the revisions to the industrial coding were largely 
within the broad industrial groups, those for occupa- 
tion were sufficient to require some adjustment to be 
made to earlier figures to provide data comparable 
with the most recent statistics. 


This adjustment was made to data only for 
February 1956. Table 18 then provides a comparison 
between immigrants and native-born Canadians with 


TABLE 18. Immigrants and Native-born Canadians: Employed by Broad Occupational Groups? 
February 1956 and 1967 


Occupation category 


Post-war immigrants 


(1961 classification) 
1956 adjusted 1967 
y 000 % 
WiLCaCOLMmMIOCCILDALLOM Ss meeceee et. eh ae ee 525 92.4 
BliiecO Wa TsO Geip allOn.Siies ss vs ciseshe sees oh cnes ests ceteiecs 421 42.0 
Transportation and communication .o...cececesecececeeeess 24 Des 
EAA EOC CUD ALL Ol Om series Merete Sere tee cee tee 33 Sha) 
MO CALS pre eee een oer cy te. es wen iv Secenesbetenidetetek ieee 1,003 100.0 
Native-born Canadians 
1956 adjusted 1967 
’000 % 000 % 
Wit e= CON MOCCUDAULON Sis asso ceotctseeicce.: fesse ehscereeee: 2230 46.6 Bi Ble 56,41 
Blle-cOManmOccupAablOls misti cee. ade eee 1, 347 28.1 iar e: 28:1 
Transportation and communication .2.........ccccceccccececece Shi ey! 379 6.4 
ETN ary OCU DATLON Sime c tire cere rae ce ee eeraee 846 I ot 523 8.8 
PRO Call Siren ae nee cae Meera tien te nes Ne ee 4,795 100.0 5,977 100.0 


* White-collar occupations include managerial, professional and technical, clerical, sales, service and 


recreation; 


blue-collar occupations comprise craftsman, production process and related workers and labourers and unskilled workers 


(other than in the primary sector); primary occupations include farmers and farm work 
P ers, loggers 
fishermen, trappers and hunters, miners, quarrymen and related workers. SE eS ee ee 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey. 
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respect to their occupational distributions for the 
two years 1956 and 1967. Because of the close 
correspondence between the proportions of workers 
in primary industries and those with primary occupa- 
tions the figures in this table are similar to those in 
Table 16 for this same sector of the economy. The 
most significant occupational developments relating 
to immigrants during the eleven-year period were the 
decline in the blue-collar occupation’s share from 
47.0 per cent to 42.0 per cent, and the marked rise 
in the proportion of white-collar workers among 
immigrants, from 42.3 to 52.4 per cent. Among native- 
born Canadians 56.1 per cent of all workers were in 
white-collar occupations in February 1967 nearly 10 
percentage points above the proportion in 1956, but 
there has been no decline in the proportion in blue- 
collar occupations; in terms of percentage distribu- 
tions white-collar occupations have gained almost 
entirely at the expense of primary occupations. 


Despite these shifts, however, it is clear that the 
occupational distribution of post-war immigrants 
remains significantly different from that of native- 
born Canadians, even when comparing data for these 
very broad occupational groupings, 


A finer occupational breakdown is given in 
Table 19 relating to the position as at February 
1967. The concentration ratios have been calculated, 
and should be interpreted in the same way as those 
for industry given in Table 17.*? Thus it can be seen 
that immigrants are more concentrated compared with 
native-born Canadians, among craftsmen, professional 
workers and in the service occupations, and least 
concentrated in the primary, transport and com- 
munication occupations, 


32 See Appendix Table D 12 for figures used to obtain 
the concentration indices. 


TABLE 19. Post-war Immigrants’ Occupational Concentration Indices, February, 1967 


Occupation category 
(1961 classification) 
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Total 
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1 For method of calculation see footnote Table 17. 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey. 


THE UNEMPLOYED 


An examination of the unemployment statistics 
pertaining to the two groups can give an insight into 
their relative position in this respect. It should 
again be noted, however, that seasonal adjustments 
of the data could not be made because immigrants 
are indentified in the survey in only two months, 
viz., February and September, and in this study, for 
reasons already mentioned, only the February figures 
have been used. From this it should not be inferred 
that seasonal unemployment does not enter into 
unemployment estimates for February or that such 
seasonal unemployment will affect both population 
groups alike. 


The unemployment situation among immigrants, 
compared with native-born Canadians over the period 
of this study is given in Table 20, Because estimates 
for female immigrants are too small for valid in- 
ferences to be drawn, those for males only are shown 
in the table. It is significant that from 1956 to 1962 
proportionately more immigrants than native-born 
were out of a job but by 1965 the situation had been 
reversed and although the gap had nearly closed 
again, relatively more native-born males were looking 
for jobs in February 1967, 


TABLE 20. Immigrants and Native-born Canadian Males: Unemployment Rates, February, 1956-67 


wel everest Leyes: Ba aan ei eee ao 64 64 
TE TT mance seine 317 498 542 
Unemployment rate............ % Ge) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey. 


1956 | 1959 | 1962 1967 | 1956 | 1959 | 1962 


33 43 277 448 448 
623 728 | 3,931 | 4,075 | 4,172 
12.9 11.8 5.3 5.9 7.0 11.0 10.7 


Native-born Canadians 
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These figures are obviously affected by the 
industrial and regional distributions of the two popu- 
lation groups. The first of these factors could be 
examined by considering unemployment rates calcu- 
lated from the number unemployed classified by 
industry of last employment and the number currently 
employed in that industry, This information is not 
available for immigrants and native-born Canadians 
separately, so instead standardised unemployment 
rates were obtained for the two population groups by 
applying the national ‘‘industrial’’ unemployment 
rates to the two industrial distributions of workers, 
The result of this exercise, which was done using 
first quarter, 1967, unemployment rates applied to 
the distribution of workers in February 1967 shows 
that immigrants have an unfavourable industrial mix 
in terms of their propensity to be unemployed, and 
that this is largely due to the higher concentration 
of immigrants in the construction industry, 


So far, then, this brief analysis suggests that the 
lower unemployment rates of post-war immigrants, in 
recent years, have been obtained in spite of an 
unfavourable industrial mix. While this may be so it 
ignores the effect of regional disparities among the 
two populations, 


Unfortunately this second effect cannot be 
examined independently of the industrial mix, What 
follows, therefore, is an examination of the regional 
effect alone whilst remembering that this will include 
the effect of industrial mix noted above, Yet here 
again limitations in the data do not permit a full 
analysis. Even taking the combined male and female 


unemployment rates, only the estimate of immigrants 
unemployment in Ontario is statistically sound. For 
this region the immigrant unemployment rate is 5,1 
per cent compared with only 3.3 per cent for native- 
born Canadians, However, Since labour force esti- 
mates of immigrants, by region, are reliable, as are 
the unemployment estimates of native-born persons, 
the native-born unemployment rate has been stand- 
ardised on the regional labour force distribution of 
post-war immigrants. The result of this calculation 
is that, compared with an actual rate of 5.4 per cent 
in February 1967, native-born Canadians would have 
had only 4.4 per cent unemployed in that month if 
they had had the same regional distribution as post- 
war immigrants, 


It must therefore be concluded that, at least in 
February, 1967, the lower unemployment rate of 
post-war immigrants was due to a very favourable 
regional distribution, only partially offset by an 
unfavourable industrial mix, and that if it were not 
for this, proportionately more immigrants that native- 
born Canadians would have been looking for work, 


One special factor affecting the immigrants 
position in terms of employment appears to be a 
lack of familiarity, soon after their arrival, with the 
Canadian labour market and employment conditions, 
It is, therefore, worthwhile to see if there is any 
association between the dates of arrival, or ‘‘period 
of immigration’’, and the level of unemployment for 
the immigrants of a particular period at certain 
successive points of time. Data in this respect are 
presented in Table 21. 


TABLE 21. Unemployment Rates of Total Canada and of Immigrants by Period of Immigration, 
February, 1961 - 67 


Year 


Post-war immigrants by period of 


1946-58 1959 


immigration 


Total 
Canada 


Total 
post-war 


and later period 


per cent 
bile LG taen ites 
8.6 isc 9. 4+ oF 1 
Tot te 8.0? 8.4 
Dee 8.6? 0. 7.0 
4.4 4. 8! 4. 5? 5.8 
Seen Bi ce $.3° 5.0 
4.1 {or Be! 5.4 


* It may be noted that these figures for specific years account for some fractions of the immigrants of the period who 


were in the labour market by February of that year. 
Source; DBS Labour force Survey. 
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In Table 21 the unemployment position of immi- 
grants who came into Canada in the periods 1946-58 
and 1959-67 are compared during the present decade 
starting from February 1961. Also presented are the 
overall unemployment rates of these immigrants and 
of the total Canadian labour force. It is seen that 
the unemployment rates of earlier immigrants fell in 
each year from 11.7 per cent in February 1961 to 3.7 
per cent in 1966, followed by an increase to 4.1 per 
cent in 1967. This pattern follows closely that of 
total unemployment in Canada over the 7 years, 
particularly to 1963. However, in later years the 
earlier post-war immigrants have fared somewhat 
better as regards unemployment than the rest of the 
Canadian labour force. In 1961 and 1962 unemploy- 
ment rates of the most recent group of immigrants 
were noticeably higher than those of both earlier 
immigrants and the national rate. Subsequently, the 
situation among this group of immigrant improved at 
a faster rate than did that of earlier immigrants, and 
by 1966 the disparity had virtually disappeared. But 
in February 1967, by which time the economic climate 
had worsened, and when unemployment was rising, 
the most recent immigrants appear to have been 
hardest hit. In the twelve months from February 


1966 to February 1967 the proportion of the 1958-67 
immigrants labour force out of work had risen from 
3.9 to 7.2 per cent, compared with a national in- 
crease from 5.0 to 5.4 per cent and for earlier post- 
war immigrants from 3.7 to 4.1 per cent. 


It can, however, be concluded that the unem- 
ployment situation among post-war immigrants in 
total has been generally in line with that for the 
country as a whole during the 1960’s. Immigrants 
who have been in the country for only a few years 
have obviously had greater difficulty in finding and 
keeping jobs as evidenced by the significantly 
higher unemployment rates of the 1958-67 immi- 
grants in 1961 and 1962. An improvement in economic 
conditions over the middle years of the period was 
reflected in the immigrants’ economic position in the 
job market. Rut it is further evident that, by February 
1967 new immigrants were finding the labour market 
Situation very different from that of only a year or 
two earlier. Over one in ten of all immigrants who 
arrived in Canada between January 1965 and February 
1967, and who wanted to work, were without a job 
at the end of that period. 


SUMMARY 


In the 21 years from the beginning of 1946 to 
the end of 1966 nearly two million seven hundred 
thousand immigrants came to Canada. In 1967 over 
two hundred thousand more arrived and at the time 
of publication the grand total of all post-war immi- 
grants will likely have passed the three million mark. 


But not all new arrivals stay in Canada. Only 
about 75 per cent of immigrants remain in the country 
for more than six years. Further, some of the earlier 
post-war immigrants will have died so thatthe present 
immigrant population is somewhat lower than the 
cumulative total of immigrant arrivals. 


Yet, by February 1967, it is estimated, from the 
DBS Monthly Labour Force Survey, that 12 per cent 
of the Canadian population, aged 14 years and over, 
and over 14 per cent of the Canadian labour force 
were post-war immigrants. 


The study shows that post-war immigrants differ 
from native-born persons (including earlier immigrants) 
with respect to their sex, age and marital status 
distributions, their standard of education and where 
they live. Thus there are more immigrant males than 
females while the reverse of this situation holds 
among native-born persons. There are proportionately 
fewer immigrants in the older age groups, and while 
relatively more immigrant malesare single, relatively 
more immigrant females are married. 


On average immigrants are better educated, 
they are most highly concentrated in Ontario (57 
per cent of them live in this province compared with 
only 30 per cent of the native-born) and tend, more 
so than the native-born, to live in the densely popu- 
lated communities. British Columbia has also attract- 
ed proportionately more immigrants than native-born 


Canadians but in all other regions post-war immi- 
grants are under-represented — most noticeably so in 
the Atlantic Provinces. Between only one and two 
per cent of immigrants reside in these provinces 
compared with nearly 11 per cent of other Canadians. 


These differences, in the demographic and 
socio-economic characteristics of the two popula- 
tions account for much of the observed disparity in 
the propensity of post-war immigrants to be in the 
labour force compared with native-born Canadians. 
Thus, although over 88 per cent of immigrant males, 
aged 14 years and over, were in the labour force, in 
February 1967, compared with less than 74 per cent 
of native-born males, about three quarters of this 
difference is due to disparities in the age distri- 
butions of the two population groups, and at least 
another 10 per cent to the ‘‘favourable’’ regional 
mix of immigrant settlement vis-a-vis that of the 
native-born. It was seen, therefore, considering that 
immigrants are also favourably located in terms of 
employment opportunity, due to their greater con- 
centration in urban centres, that age for age and 
region for region the proportion of post-war immi- 
grant males in the labour force is much the same as 
that for native-born persons. 


The situation among females is not so clear. 
No more than about 60 per cent of the difference 
between the participation rates of immigrant and 
non-immigrant females is due to age and regional 
factors. So that even allowing for some additional 
residence effect and considering the marital status 
differences between the two population groups it 
must be concluded that immigrant females do have a 
higher propensity to be in the labour force. This 
perhaps could be explained in terms of the greater 
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need for immigrant families to establish themselves 
financially in a new country but in the absence of 
such data this hypothesis has had to be left untested. 


Considering the trend in labour force participa- 
tion rates over the period of this study, 1956 to 
1967, all the evidence suggests that those social 
and economic factors such as the trend towards 
earlier retirement, deferrment of entry into the labour 
force to obtain more schooling and increasing par- 
ticipation of married women, which have led to a de- 
cline in the proportion of males in the labour force on 
the one hand, and to the corresponding rise in the 
proportion of females on the other, have affected both 
immigrants and non-immigrants alike. 


The last two sections in this study looked at 
the employed and the unemployed—the two com- 
ponents of the labour force. It was seen here that 
the industrial and occupational mix of immigrant 
workers differs significantly from that of native-born 
persons. Although, in February 1967, over half of all 
workers in both population groups are found in the 
tertiary industries (transportation, public utilities, 
trade, finance, etc.) only 51 per cent of immigrants 
are employed in these industries, compared with 61 
per cent of the native-born. Immigrants are also less 
concentrated in the primary industries. This under- 
representation ofimmigrants intheprimary and tertiary 
sectors of the economy is made up for by their 
relatively greater concentration in manufacturing and 
construction — industries in which 45 per cent of all 
immigrants work compared with 29 per cent of non- 
immigrants. 


As would be expected an associated pattern is 
evident between the two occupational distributions. 
Relatively more immigrants are in blue-collar jobs; 
relatively fewer in white-collar and primary occupa- 
tions. But for both immigrants and non-immigrants 
over half of all workers in February 1967 held white- 
collar positions—52 and 56 per cent respectively 
and in each case this was about 10 percentage 
points higher than 11 years earlier in February 1956. 


On the whole, over the eleven-year period 
examined in this study, immigrants do not appear to 
have fared very much worse than native-born Cana- 
dians in terms of their likelihood of being employed. 
There is some evidence to show that, in the first 
few years after their arrival in Canada, immigrants 
experience greater difficulty in finding and holding 
jobs. Neither is the industrial mix of immigrants 
favourable to job security. But because immigrants 
are highly concentrated in Ontario, where unemploy- 
ment rates are among the lowest in Canada, this has 
cancelled out some of the adverse factors affecting 
immigrants in respect to their unemployment situa- 
tion. However, the recent easing in the demand for 
workers which has given rise to an increase in 
unemployment rates in 1966 and 1967 has had a 
deterious effect on the ability of the most recent 
immigrants to find jobs. In February 1967 over 10 
per cent of all immigrants who had arrived in Canada 
in the preceding two years, and who wanted to work, 
were looking for jobS, compared with an ‘‘all 
Canadian’’ rate of 5.4 per cent. 
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APPENDIX 


A. EXPLANATORY NOTE AND DEFINITIONS 


The data in this report, other than that obtained 
from the Department of Manpower and Immigration 
and from the 1961 Census, were collected by means 
of supplementary questions added to the Monthly 
Labour Force Survey in February of each year. The 
supplementary questions leading to the provision of 
data on post-war immigrants were ‘‘In what country 
were you born?’’ and ‘‘In what year did you migrate 
to Canada?’’. In addition, the February 1967 and 
some earlier schedules of the labour force survey 
contained the question ‘‘How far did this person go 
in school?’’ and this yielded data on the educational 
attainments of the two groups. 


Thus while the Labour Force Survey data pro- 
vided the main body of information for this study, the 
annual reports and statistics published, as well as 
those expecially compiled for this study, by the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration have also 
been used. 


With definitional and other changes, the Labour 
Force Survey data for total Canada were revised in 
1958 and again in March 1965. Similar revisions 
were not made in the immigrants’ statistics. Hence, 
the data relating to immigrants as well as native- 
born Canadians used in this study are from the 
original monthly issues of the Labour Force Survey 
and its unpublished figures pertaining to immigrants. 
Care has been taken to adjust the data in terms of 
conceptual, classification and weight changes,*™ 
wherever necessary. 


Scope of Monthly Labour Force Survey 


In the Monthly Labour Force Survey, interviews 
are carried out in approximately 35,000 households 
chosen by area sampling methods across the country. *4 
The sample used in this survey has been designed 
to represent all persons in the population, 14 years 


33 For instance, prior to September 1960, temporarily 
laid off persons were counted among ‘‘persons with jobs”’ 
composed of two segments — ‘‘at work”’ and ‘‘not at work’’. 
But since then the temporarily laid off persons were ex- 
cluded from this category and included in the category 
of ‘‘unemployed’’. The relevant data have been adjusted 
by tranferring the figures of temporarily laid off persons 
from the category ‘‘persons with jobs’’ to the category 
“persons without jobs and seeking work’’ forthe earlier 
two points of time, i.e., February 1956 and the same 
month of 1959. This has made the figures uniform in terms 
of the ‘‘unemployed’’ as defined in the next section. 

Similarly, with regard tothe February 1966 occupa- 
tional data, it may be stated that since March ‘65, the 
Labour Force Survey estimates have been freshly weighted 
taking account of the 1961 Census count of population, 
and the occupational classification has been converted 
from the same month of March in terms of the 1961 Census 
classification of occupations. Using the February 1962 
data which were available on the unrevised as well as 
revised basis, suitable adjustments have been made in 
the occupational data for February 1956. 

34 For a comprehensive description of the design of 
the Monthly Labour Force Survey see Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Canadian Labour Force Survey —Methodology 
Catalogue No. 71-504, Ottawa, 1965. ; 


ot age and over, residing in Canada with the excep- 
tion of: residents of the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories, Indians living on reserves, inmates of 
institutions, and members of the armed forces. These 
excluded categories amount to about three per cent 
of the total population 14 years of age and over. 
Estimates derived from a sample survey are subject 
to sampling and other kinds of error. This aspect is 
discussed further under the heading ‘‘Reliability of 
Estimates’’. 


Definitions 


The following are definitions of terms used in 
this study other than those for post-war immigrants 
and native-born Canadians which were defined at the 
beginning of the study. 


Labour force. — The civilain labour force is com- 
posed ofthat portionof the civilian non institutional 
population 14 years of age and over who, during the 
reference week, were employed or unemployed. 


Employed. — The employed includes all persons 
who, during the reference week: 


(a) did any work for pay or profit; 


(b) did any work which contributed to the running of 
a farm or business operated by a related member 
of the household; or 


(c) had a job, but were not at work, because of bad 
weather, illness, industrial dispute, or vacation, 
or because they were taking time off for other 
reasons. 


Persons who had jobs but did not work during 
the reference week and who also looked for work are 
included in the unemployed as persons without work 
and seeking work. 


Unemployed. —The unemployed includes all 
persons who, through the reference week: 


(a) were without work and seeking work, i.e., did no 
work during the reference week and were looking 
for work; or would have been looking for work 
except that they were temporarily ill, were on 
indefinite or prolonged layoff, or believed no 
Suitable work was available in the community; or 


(b 


wV 


were temporarily laid off for the full week, i.e., 
were waiting to be called back to a job from 
which they had been laid off forlessthan 30 days. 


Not in the labour force. — Those notinthe labour 
force include all civilians 14 years of age and over 
(exclusive of institutional population) who are not 
classified as employed or unemployed. This category 
includes those; going to school; keeping house; too 
old or otherwise unable to work; and voluntarily idle 
or retired. Housewives, students and others who 
worked part-time are classified as employed. If they 
looked for work they are classified as unemployed. 
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Levels of Education Used in the Report 


Some primary school education or less.— This 
category includes persons with no schooling or re- 
porting a few months only, and persons who started 
school but did not complete elementary education, 
which is Grade 8 for all provinces except Quebec 
where there are 7 years in the primary division. In 
a few cities where there are junior high schools, 
grades up to Grade 8, except in Quebec, were con- 
sidered elementary. 


Completed primary school education. — This 
category includes persons who completed Grade 8 
(or Grade 7 in Quebec). 


; Some high school education.--This category 
includes persons who started but did not complete 
high school. High schools include all technical high 


schools and commercial high schools and the first 
four years of the classical colleges in Quebec and 
the primary, complementary and superior divisions, 
which are also in Quebec. 


Completed high school education. — This category 
includes persons who completed high school. In 
Quebec the completion of superior division would 
be necessary to complete high school. 


Some university education. —This category in- 
cludes persons who attended any courses in regular 
universities and colleges at the university level but 
did not obtain a university degree. 


University degree. — This category includes per- 
sons who obtained a university degree such as B.A., 
B.Sez, MiAs)) DiDe; fc: 


B. RELIABILITY OF ESTIMATES 


Sampling Error 


The estimates in this report are based on a 
sample of households. Somewhat different figures 
might have been obtained if a complete census 
had been taken using the same questionnaires, 
enumerators, Supervisors, processing, etc. This 
difference is called the sampling error of the esti- 
mates. In the design and processing of the Labour 
Force Survey extensive efforts have been made to 
minimize the sampling error. The sampling error 
(expressed as a per cent of the estimate it refers to) 
is not the same for all estimates; of two estimates 
the larger one will likely have a smaller per cent 
sampling error, and of two estimates of the same 
size the one referring to a characteristic more evenly 
distributed across the country will tend to have a 
smallerper cent sampling variability. Also, estimates 
relating to age and sex are usually more reliable 
than other estimates of comparable size. 


Non-sampling Errors 


Errors, which are not related to sampling, may 
occur at almost every phase of a survey operation. 
Enumerators may misunderstand instructions, re- 
spondents may make errors in answering questions, 
the answers may be incorrectly entered on the 
questionnaires and errors may be introduced in the 
processing and tabulations of the data. All these 
errors are called non-sampling errors. Some of the 
non-sampling errors will usually balance out over a 
large number of observations but systematically 
occurring errors will contribute to biases. Non- 
sampling errors can be reduced by a careful design 
of questionnaires, intensive training and supervision 
of enumerators and a thorough control of the pro- 
cessing operation. In general, the more personal and 
more subjective inquiries are subject tolargererrors. 
Also, data referring to persons with less stable 
labour force status will have relatively large non- 
sampling errors. 


C. METHODOLOGY 


Standardisation 


Throughout this study a statistical technique 
known as standardisation has been used when com- 
paring the labour force participation rates of immi- 
grants and non-immigrants or the participation rates 
of the same population group at two points in time. 
It is not the purpose of this note to give a full de- 
scription of the technique but rather to outline the 
use of it in the particular context of this study and 
to mention some of the problems encountered. To do 
this one example will be used: the problem of re- 
moving the effect of differing age distributions when 
comparing the labour force participation rates of the 
two populations. 


It will be remembered that male immigrants in 
1967 had an overall participation rate (the total 
labour force divided by the total population 14 years 
of age and over) some 14 percentage points higher 
than that of non-immigrants —88 per cent against 74 


per cent. But together with other characteristics of 
a population it is known that the likelihood of a 
person being at work or looking for work is related 
in some way to the age of that person. Thus, young 
people in their late teens are more likely to still be 
pursuing some course of formal education with the 
result that it is less likely that they are in the 
labour force. Similarly, after a certain age workers 
retire from the labour force and while the age at 
which an individual retires completely from working, 
in the labour force sense, is very much a personal 
decision based on health and financial circumstances, 
the statistics show that it is after the age of 55 or 
so that there is a noticeable fall off in the age 
specific participation rates. 


From the foregoing it is easy to see that, even 
if age for age there is no difference in the participa- 
tion rates of two populations, but one population has 
a relatively high proportion of its members in the 
younger and older age groups, then its overall 
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participation rate (defined ahove) will be the lower 
of the two. This is essentially the situation which 
obtains in the case of post-war immigrant and native- 
born Canadian males. The technique of standardisa- 
tion then is one which simply says that if labour 
force participation is associated with age (or any 
other social or demographic characteristic) then 
compare the participation rates of the two popula- 
tions by relating their age specific participation 
rates to some standard age distribution. The result- 
ant aggregate difference is then one which can only 
be ascribed to either behavioural differences or to 
other compositional differences (including more 
detailed age) not specifically accounted for in 
analysis. 


However, a new question has now to be asked 
which is ‘‘what standard age distribution should be 
used?’’, In the problems encountered in the study 
the participation rates of post-war immigrants and 
native-born persons could have been standardised 
on either the age distribution of post-war immigrants 
or native-born persons. Indeed, there is no reason 
why the basis of standardisation should not have 
been on ‘‘all Canada’’ age distribution, i.e. one 
obtained by combining the age distributions of the 
two population groups. In certain circumstances it 
might even be desirable to standardise on a distri- 


Age group 


(1) 


Population (A) 


distribution rate 


bution completely unrelated to the two or more 
populations under comparison. However, it is im- 
portant to note that, whatever the basis of stand- 
ardisation, this determines the interpretation to be 
placed on the results —and the different results will 
not always lead to the same conclusion. 


Thus if the participation rates of post-war immi- 
grants and native-born Canadians are standardised 
on the age distribution of native-born persons this is 
effectively asking the question ‘‘What would the 
participation rate of post-war immigrants be if they 
had the same age distribution as native-born per- 
sons?’’. The answer to this question would then be 
compared with the actual overall participation rate 
of native-born Canadians. If, on the other hand, the 
basis of standardisation is the age distribution of 
post-war immigrants this would arise if the question 
asked, and the resultant comparison, were of the 
same form as those above but with the position of 
the two populations reversed. 


To see why these two approaches will not 
necessarily lead to the same conclusion being drawn 
the following Simple example is given using two 
hypothetical distributions, denoted as (A) and (B), 
for which data is assumed to be available for three 
age groups. 


Population (B) 


Participation 
rate 


(9) 


Participation Age 


distribution 
(3) (4) 


per cent 


Mt misids Bdevlevaiediaitcee dacyesaas.ciahdsacecet ec eats ccssQeeetbabe cents sua nasa manne 20.0 45.0 20.0 50. 0 
Po er SARIS BOTCON EE COLE roe ECE 50.0 95.0 70.0 90.0 
i ersk ee apee sane een ccc were hs sepce Meni est tee Min tee sega Re re ete 30.0 ZnO 10.0 30.0 

MOGULS Fo Foaee an, Mirae ack tess sear ee 100. 0 64.0 100.0 76.0 


The overall participation rate of population (B) 
is seen to be 12 percentage points above that of 
population (A), but since both the age distributions 
and the age specific participation rates of the two 
populations differ it is not immediately possible to 
see how much of the difference is due to each of 
these two factors. 


Consider first of all the outcome of an exercise 
which standardised the participation rates of both 
populations on the age distribution of population (A). 
The overall participation rate of population (A), of 
course, remains the same at 64per cent, but applying 
the participation rates of population (B)—Column 
5 —to the age distribution of population (A)— Column 
2—reduces the overall participation rate of popula- 
tion (B) from 76 per cent to the standardised rate of 
64 per cent, i.e. the same as the actual rate of 
population (A). It could, therefore, be concluded that 
the original difference in the overall participation 
rates was entirely due to differences in the age 
distributions. 


However, when the basis of standardisation is 
changed to the age distribution of population (B) 
the standardised participation rateof population (A), 
obtained by applying the figures in Column 3 to those 
in Column 4, becomes 78 per cent compared to the 
actual overall rate of population (3) of 76 per cent. 
It could, therefore, be concluded, from this analysis, 
that instead of being 12 percentage points lower, 
the overall participation rate of population (A) is in 
fact some 2 percentage points higher than that of 
population (B). 


It is, of course, for the analyst to decide, in 
the context of the study being undertaken, whether a 
conclusion that either no difference exists, or one 
of only 2 percentage points, is really worth worrying 
about — particularly since it is clear, from the above 
example that, in both instances, all of the apparent 
difference of 12 percentage points can be explained 
by the disparity in the age distributions of the two 
populations. 
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The reason for the discrepancy between the two 
approaches to standardisation can be described as 
the effect of ‘‘interaction’’ between the differences 
in the age distributions and differences between 
participation rates. To see why this is so the follow- 
ing figures have been obtained from the preceding 
table. 


Difference between Difference between 


Fad age distributions participation rates 
(col. 4-col. 2) (col. 5-col. 3) 
Ce oe 0.0 +5.0 
ly I + 20.0 —5.0 
obese OS ie — 20.0 +5.0 


By multiplying these differences for each age group, 
adding and then dividing by 100 it is seen that the 
interaction effect to equal to minus 2 percentage 
points which is the difference between the two re- 
sults obtained earlier. 


In many applications this interaction effect is 
smallrelative to the original difference under invest- 
igation, and this was generally the case in the study 
(see footnotes and **), but it is nevertheless de- 
Sirable that both standardisations should be carried 
out to see if this is so. Furthermore, it will be 
obvious from the above that, where a multiplicity of 
factors are being examined at the same time, the 
number of possible interaction effects will also 
multiply. 


Throughout this study the age, regional and 
educational distributions used to obtain the stand- 
ardised rates were those of native-born Canadians. 
This was desirable for a number of reasons. Firstly 
because the sampling error of the estimates for this 
population group were lower than for post-war immi- 
grants, and also because the native-born distribu- 
tions were more typical of Canada as a whole. In 
any case the object of the study was to see if immi- 
grants were different from native-born Canadians 
and not the other way round. 


Median Years of School Completed 


The median year of school completed is that 
year which divides the population group in half with 
one half having completed more schooling and one 
half having completed less schooling than the median. 
To calculate the median years of schooling com- 


pleted it is necessary to make some judgements in 
the selection of the class limits because the number 
of years required to complete certain levels of 
education are not uniform throughout Canadian 
provinces. In the first study in this series — ‘‘Educa- 
tion Attainment of the Canadian Population and 
Labour Force: 1960 - 1965’’ — by Frank J. Whittingham, 
certain class limits were used to calculate median 
years of schooling which gave a range of years to 
both the completed elementary school education and 
completed high school education classes. This was 
felt necessary at the time because ‘‘completed 
elementary school’’, for example, could refer to 7 
years of schooling in Quebec and 8 years in other 
provinces, While ‘‘completed secondary school’’ may 
be a correct answer even when it refers to either 11, 
12, or 13 years depending on the province, even 
though it follows from this that there is a necessary 
difference in the actual level of educational attain- 
ment achieved. 


However, it is now felt, because most medians 
will be found in the range of educational attainment 
that falls between these two classes (i.e. some 
secondary schooling), that it is preferable to con- 
centrate on defining this group. The medians for 
this study therefore have been calculated on the 
assumption that the terms ‘‘completed elementary 
schooling’ and ‘‘completed secondary schooling’’ 
refer to a fixed number of years (obtained by an 
approximate weighting of the relevant levels for 
each province). The result of this exercise is that 
the term ‘‘some secondary schooling’’ in this study 
has a range of 7.75 to 12.25 years compared with 
8.5 to 11.5 years in the earlier study. It is felt that 
the merit of the new approach is that a student who, 
if the actual years of education were available, was 
at the top end of the ‘‘some secondary schooling’’ 
class, would be from a province where 13 years of 
schooling was necessary to complete secondary 
schooling and he or she would therefore have obtained 
12 or a little over 12 years of education. Similarly 
a person whose education was terminated at the 
bottom end of this class would most likely have 
come from Quebec and may not have even completed 
their eighth year of schooling. 


It therefore provides a more sensitive measure 
of educational attainment in what is the critical 
class ranges when calculating medians. 
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TABLE D1. Immigrants by Ethnic Origin, 1946-66 


1946 - 50 
Ethnic origin 
From From 
overseas Wis 
No, 
T 
1 | A. Western and Northern Huropeans  ..........sssccsccscsrecscerees No. 234, 412 37,010 
i % 60. 6 84.4 
3 FASy ESTA UL SUL Sc ccee tarecesn donecanavacna nent sctec ceancraranacdeancne¥edtas sae No. 171, 840 24, 688 
4 % 44.4 56.3 
5 (BL) Otter WEStEIN ©. Aivessauetiesscoscocasssnsserasnestvssacsomensas No. 56,892 10, 460 
6 % 14.7 23.9 
(211) Northern SiTOpeasSs,. ctet.ccnecetee escsaee cocessecencnnones No. 5, 680 1, 862 
o 15 4.2 
QulsBseeeOULMC TE FOUPODGANS” <cacccncsacsaccseterccsceavacesveusssscssersoncsrsseus No. 25,685 1, 298 
10 % 6.6 3.0 
PICA ON) HALT OVC USS weecedccnecstscapaadticedscaarslsesnocusceccess Scneceasse No. 102, 802 2,074 
12 % 26. 6 4.8 
13 CiRUSSiams and Wkranvanis: © sc. ocitscxceaccsevsacnesssengccee No. 25, 49a: 456 
14 Jo 6.7 1.0 
15 (i) OL hercmast HUlODCRMS2 Mrs. scssceccucsscareoasiserecensss No. RT, Old 1,618 
16 %o 19.9 Sant 
Aiea RIO ea OAT AT CTT CANS. u ac aacetes ckcsceacasee Palate cconslocsateensepevicoacsks-Soows No. 1l 9 
18 % 0.0 0.0 
iS) Nike a Arnes tyes aimee ae setres eee nn cons: cack oat ence dap ae va cnau doages oeae Cees dase enees No. 284 99 
20 % 0.1 0.2 
Ot. G. Armenrans, suns and: ErANLAN Ss ...c.tcccecteesocasonssconsecssscece No, 103 14 
22 To 0.0 0.0 
DES Gated MW SA | ace te mayen dts evens cade a ca cad Sees éoses sat eadsasdsosdadevapweadewcsctcebsess No, 19, 697 De Mere. 
24 Jo De 6.3 
25 He mast Indians and Alied. (Groups® cocc...cncuvcsnssssocescssonces No, 305) 41 
26 % 0.1 Oe 
DUA ee CONST OS Ct Wr teen cainanccta sietscsicadcayestescadsenseecacs aevssiteseeasunsabncoudovees No. 2,640 14 
28 % 0.7 0.0 
OA elie tN DWI Ginn acdees seaenvan caver sss cceach shaniases’s Susateeuscsveterseuasseutesaesiete No. 28 9 
30 % 0.0 0.0 
Did ONG LOOSE caccesoscancetcrerncacsvsene sebessaste nice ccacs cesecunecucesserenentccee No. 566 381 
Be % 0.2 0.9 
REIN aL OETIORS aa ars metenton Aean cea ocucana ast oot cat anteonnooteletnee td noomnwceie No. 13 112 
34 % 0.0 0. 3 
35 OCAUS osc ec cactncs eens. cosnevonancucsmsehreemeveenavinnrstarkasacaceccececetes No. 386, 556 43, 833 
36 % 100.0 100.0 
ee a di| 


1 Includes English, Irish, Scottish and Welsh. 


2? Includes Belgian, French, German, Luxemberger, Netherlander, Austrian and Swiss. 


3 Includes Islandic, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish and Finnish. 
4 Includes Greek, Italian, Maltese, Spanish and Portuguese. 


Total 


271, 422 
63. 1 


196, 528 
45.7 


67,352 
15. 6 


7,542 
1.8 


26, 983 
6.3 


104, 876 


24. 4 


26, 247 
6.1 


78,629 
18. 3 


20 
0. 0 


383 
0. 1 


117 
0.0 


22, 469 
5. 2 


356 
0.1 


2,654 
0. 6 


37 
0. 0 


947 
0. 2 


125 
0.0 


430, 389 
100.0 


From 
overseas 


491, 036 
65. 9 


195, 865 
26. 3 


267, 941 
36. 0 


27, 230 
3. 6 


137, 186 
18. 4 


83, 509 
Ti 


16, 257 
2. 2 


67, 252 
9.0 


34 
0.0 


1, 366 
0. 2 


593 
Ont 


aly oat OC? 
2.4 


824 
OST 


11, 464 
116 


223 
0. 0 


840 
0.1 


159 
0. 0 


745,011 
100.0 


38, 781 
82.7 


24,771 
52. 8 


11,687 
24.9 


2,323 
5. 0 


1,688 
3. 6 


2,935 
5. 4 


435 
0x9 


2, 100 


4.5 


24 
0.1 


142 
0. 3 


48 
Oe 


3, 068 
6. 5 


13 
0.0 


60 
Ord 


11 
0.0 


420 
0.9 


5 Includes Albanian, Bulgarian, Czech and Slovak, Estonian, Hungarian, Latvian, Lithuanian, Polish, Roumanian and Yugoslavic. 


° Comprises Mexicans only. 
7 Includes Arab, Egyptian, Lebanese and Syrian. 


Total 


529, 817 
66. 9 


220, 636 
at. 9 


279, 628 
35. 3 


29, 553 
Bat 


138, 874 
17.5 


86, 044 
10. 9 


16, 692 
2.1 


69, 352 
8.8 


58 
0.0 


1, 508 
052 


641 
0.1 


20, 845 
2. 6 


837 
0.1 


11, 524 
tod 


234 
0.0 


1, 260 
0. 2 


288 
0.0 


791,930 
100.0 
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TABLE D1. Immigrants by Ethnic Origin, 1946-66 


From From From From From From 
overseas U.S. A. Total Overseas U.S.A, Total overseas U.S.A. Total ree bin USA —— No 


425, 276 : 470,059 | 193,735 | 51,066 | 244,801 | 86,041 | 14,205 | 100,246 | 1,430,500 | 185,845 | 1,616,345 | 1 
58. 4 3 60. 0 44.4 81.6 49. 1 48. 5 81.1 51.5 57. 8 82. 6 59.9 | 2 
230, 983 : 259,004 | 124,637 | 31,115] 155,752 | 63,124 8, 381 71,505 786,449 | 116,976 903,425 | 3 
31.7 f 33.1 28. 6 49.7 si. 2 35.6 47.9 36.7 31.8 52. 0 33.5 | 4 
166, 073 A 180,042 | 61,582] 16,636 | 78,218 | 20,241 4,839 25, 080 572, 729 57, 591 630,320 | 5 
22. 8 ; 23. 0 14.1 26. 6 15.7 11.4 27. 6 12.9 23. 2 25. 6 23.4 | 6 
26, 220 : 31,013 7,516 3,315 | 10,831 2, 676 985 3,661 71,322 11, 278 82,600 | 7 
3.9 é 4.0 17 5.3 22 1.5 5.6 1.9 2.9 5. 0 31] 8 
186, 760 ; 189,160 | 154, 143 3,158 | 157,301 | 55,425 56, 251 559, 199 9,370 568,569 | 9 
25.6 , 24. 2 35.3 5.0 31.5 21.3 ‘ 28. 9 22. 6 4. 2 21.1 | 10 
80, 305 q 83,155 | 32,931 : 36, 265 9, 294 10, 280 308, 841 11,779 320,620 | 11 
11.0 ; 10. 6 7.6 : 1.3 5.2 7 5.3 12.5 5.2 11.9 | 12 
3,081 3,624 1, 433 2, 080 569 46,947 2, 265 49,212 | 13 
0. 4 . 0.5 0.3 ; 0. 4 ; : 0.3 1.9 1.0 1.8 | 14 

77, 224 ; 79,531 | 31,498 : ; . ; 261, 894 9,514 271,408 | 15 
10. 6 : 10. 1 128 , : . ‘ : 10. 6 4. 2 10.1 | 16 
126 149 114 326 119 445 | 17 

0.0 ’ 0.0 0. 0 : E ‘ : " 0.0 0.1 0.0 | 18 

2, 228 : 5, 042 i : ; 11,801 636 11,947 | 19 
0.3 : 0.3 ee . 1.0 : ’ : 0.5 0.3 0. 4 | 20 

1, 526 1,624 : 5, 440 : ‘ 9, 308 423 | 9,731 | 21 
0. 2 : 0. 2 : . 93 : , 0. 4 0.2 | 0.4 | 22 

14, 465 : 17, 481 ‘ , 11,992 , ; 63,708 12, 096 75,804 | 23 
2.0 ; 22 : 2.4 t g : 2. 6 5.4 2.8 | 24 

2, 494 2, 557 ; 9, 066 ; ; 17, 030 433 17,463 | 25 
0.3 . 0.3 3 1.8 ’ ’ 0.7 0. 2 | 0.6 | 26 

10, 301 10, 407 ; ; ; . 41,061 487 41,548 | 27 
1.4 , “8 2.6 q : ST 0. 2 1.5 | 28 

836 868 764 2, 353 182 2,535 | 29 

0.1 , 0.1 0. 2 ’ ’ ‘ : 0.1 0. 1 0.1 | 30 

3, 921 4,415 | 10,990 : : , 21,919 2, 408 24,327 | 31 
0.6 0. 6 2.5 ? : , 3. 0 0.9 1.1 0.9 | 32 
457 666 3, 445 ; ; 4, 299 8,122 1,307 9,429 | 33 

0.1 ; 0.1 0.8 : ‘ 23 0.3 0. 6 0.3 | 34 
728, 695 ; 782,911 | 436, 187 ’ ; é ; 194,743 | 2,473,678 | 225,085 | 2,698, 763 | 35 
100, 0 ; 100, 0 100, 0 ? ’ ’ : 100, 0 100, 0 100, 0 100.0 | 36 


® Includes East Indian, Pakistani and Ceylonese. 
* Includes Egyptian and Luxemberger prior to 1955. | | | 
Note: The broad ethnic groups made for the purposes of this table as a practical measure would appear to be in conformity with the general 
international understanding about them. 
Source; Department of Citizenship and Immigration, /mmigration Statistics, op. cit., for the consecutive years from 1962 to 1966. 
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TABLE D2. Arrival of Immigrants by Age and Sex, 1946-66 


20, 483 
28.6 


33,435 
52.1 


67, 090 
53.5 


51, 162 
53.7 


40, 987 
55.5 


51, 236 
71.4 


30, 692 
47.9 


58, 324 
46.5 


44, 055 
46.3 


32, 925 
44.5 


All ages 


RE see oe ee en Open pens No. Tin arg 2, 9, 466 2,473 | 22, 896 4,861 | 14, 851 
% 100, 0 129 413.2 3.4 oa 6.8 FAUST 
POAT A. Alea aeae . No. 64,127 | 5,162] 4,907] 17,330 | 7,568 | 14,470 | 9, 986 
% 100.0 8.0 TET 11.4 eS 22.6 15.6 
VO AS BER Oe iiccasuctbedas acaee No. 125, 414 | 11, 862 | 11, 211 | 14, 306 | 13,750 | 28,619 20, 192 
% 100.0 9.5 8.9 11.4 aii hed) 22.0 T6at 
POSS GOR REM czcscovtenceoenatete No. 95,217 | 10,214 | 9,595 | 10,944 9,437 | 20,441 | 14,551 
% 100. 0 1057 10.1 15 9.9 21-5 1553 
VOSO A A. 3 Septet No. 713,912 | 8421 7,668 | 9,463 | 6,440 | 15,461 | 10, 722 
% 100. 0 11.4 10.4 LAs 8.7 es 14.5 
0-14 15-24 25-44 45 and over 
M F M 
MS Dera aaa canes auusasaten Macewtesiee ss No. 194, 391 20,700 | 18.774 |) 80,967 | 145563> 597272) | Si) son 
% 100. 0 10.6 9.7 15.9 HES) Bil ais) 16.4 4.7 4.6 
DI peaecaete a epee eects iegcadnuutees No. 164,498 | 20, 743 18,912 | 19,447 | 14,720 | 41,598 | 32,265 8, 031 8, 752 
N 100. 0 12.6 al he's) nbs a3} 8.9 25.0 19.6 4.9 ine 
TOS Crcrcsecesevascassclateacscsasessese’ No, 168, 868 19, 901 18,420 | 23,620 | 18,202 | 40,589 | 32,262 mote 8, 562 
%o 100.0 is 10.9 14.0 10.8 24.0 19.1 4.3 Bye il 
RO 4 es es on ee ew secnseecc No. 154, 227 Ay 15, 876 22, 919 17, 421 38,452 28, 862 5, 938 hs west! 
% 100. 0 i LOSS 14.9 abyss} 24.9 nis 7 3.9 4.9 
BS BS) erence cca mene ECeC COE Dre No. 109, 946 12,334 11,292 L5ya22 13s 734 24, 883 21,595 4,389 6,497 
L% 100. 0 iM bps) 10.3 13.8 1s 6) 22.6 19.6 4.0 509 
DOGG Petar cscscsaueestveeet ten iecenees No. 164,857 | 18,879 | 17,334 | 26,188 | 20,294 | 38,749 | 29,735 525 7, 953 
% 100. 0 2 Wey 10.5 15.9 1203 ete) 18.0 Sa) 4.8 
NOG ietancontacracsstesateeprostvengias No, 282, 164 34, 337 32, 049 40, 780 32, 941 69, 224 51,015 9,885 11, 933 
% 100. 0 1252 11.4 14.5 sly 24.5 18.1 Big) 4.2 
QOS a cvncctecenarevecsestecereeesetceets No. 124, 851 14,599 13,584 | 16,499 | 193110 | 23,6527) 22) 887 5, 880 8, 640 
Jo 100.0 Ley 10.9 IRR) bya! 18.9 1853 4.7 6.9 
| 
PII eek Bed eee g he eeucraners No. 106, 928 12° 53% 115 61D 13,572 16, 154 19, 918 19, 640 5,455 7, 983 
% 100. 0 Dat 10.9 LS Wal 18.6 18.4 ee ieee) 
LISD OOH area eee: ie ene No. 104,111 si G2D: 11,105 14,147 15, 908 20, 345 18, 527 4,901 Taos 
% 100. 0 nha LOST PomO Lovo 19.5 iby 38} 4.7 estes 
nT 5 1A NR eee ee No. 71, 689 8, 144 7,581 8,182 12,156 12, 287 peck Bl 3,493 5, 935 
% 100. 0 a rt 10.6 11.4 17.0 Reed 19.4 4.9 8.3 
LOG 2 Pa ee Ore ee ee No. 74, 586 8, 449 8, 043 8,720 | 11,886 13,869 | 14,361 3,508 5, 750 
% 100.0 ta 3) 10.8 dal 7 15.9 18.6 1953 4.7 Lat 
LOGS Gere a Bees . No. 93,151 10, 718 10, 330 1D lay 13, 816 19,278 17, 514 3,990 6, 328 
% 100. 0 Ug 3) ed 1,0 14.8 20.47 18.8 4.3 6.8 
SS Mae aR Rare Peete ces No. 112, 606 13, 986 13, 162 13, 459 15, 676 23, 308 20, 400 5, 072 7, 543 
% 100.0 12.4 THE? V3.0 1359 ZO igre al 4.5 G. 7 
LOGS ns eevansctsntthncmacs No 146, 758 18, 977 17, 848 18, 266 19, 618 Selo PAs Bashy 2 6, 332 8, 812 
% 100. 0 109 Lae 12.4 135-4 PASS L7.6 4.3 6.0 
LOSG eth Seca. Miateevoss: No. 194,743 | 25,395 | 24, 041 24,542 | 26,383 | 42,432 | 33,920 7, 980 10, 050 
% 100.0 13.0 425.3 a23.G 13.6 vi Reda nay ete Bria 
L hn pel 


120, 166 
61.8 


89, 849 
54.6 


91, 422 
54.1 


84, 531 
54.8 


56, 828 
olen 


89, 541 
54.3 


154, 226 
54. 7 


60, 630 
48.6 


51,476 
48.1 


51, 018 
49.0 


32, 106 
44.8 


34, 546 
46.3 


45,163 
48.5 


55, 825 
49.6 


74, 707 
50.9 


100, 349 
51.5 


74, 225 
38. 2 


74, 649 
45.4 


77, 446 
45.9 


69, 696 
45.2 


53, 118 
48.3 


75,316 
45.7 


127, 938 
45.3 


64, 221 
o1.4 


55, 452 
51.9 


53, 093 
51.0 


39, 583 
55. 2 


40, 040 
53.7 


47, 988 
51.5 


56, 781 
50.4 


72,051 
49.1 


94, 394 
48.5 


Source: Figures for 1956-66 from the annual Immigration Statistics for these years: and figures for 1946-55 from Canada Year Book f i 
} C : - or various 
years supplemented by figures especially supplied by the Department of Manpower and Immigration for the age groups 40-44 and 45-49 for 1951-55. 
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TABLE D3. Arrival of Immigrants by Labour Force and Family Status, 1946 - 66 


Destined 


PER iiet teed ATs Woschonsnsenteccnasdssusivovnanatvensdeuesene No. 14, 375 36, 295 20, 366 683 57, 344 71,719 
% 20.0 50.6 28.4 1.0 80.0 100.0 
SEES | SS SOROS as sO No. 39,771 12, 233 11,438 685 24, 356 64,127 
Jo 62.0 19.1 17.8 1.1 38.0 100.0 
RIE Meera aces sues ievucivy whe lesb iisnie ses rossissebasnunshvecsveckancom No. 75, 204 22, 798 26, 430 982 50, 210 125,414 
%o 60.0 18.2 21.0 0.8 40.0 100.0 
DN aerate cain Rea Cain ap oip se Ua eo consi enes cn sasdesvensescesesess No. 52,934 18,827 22,574 882 42, 283 95,217 
To 55.6 19.8 23.7 0.9 44.4 100.0 
RO Rt cee ereacysnasdayennababstensucasusausanchanosssesesseteasae > No. 40,123 14, 368 18,671 750 33, 789 73,912 
% 54.3 19.4 25.3 1.0 45.7 100.0 
BS areca sere rebar nates tn seebn ceive clsSeacaveane suobildpadsqeeoacessnes No. 113, 386 34, 938 44, 667 1, 400 81,005 194,391 
% 58.3 18.0 23.0 0.7 41.7 100.0 
LEME Ty cp Sy 30 PR EPC en eS ee No. 84, 862 31,011 42,999 5, 626 79, 636 164, 498 
To 51.6 18.9 26.1 3.4 48.4 100.0 
Bey ea eer aee re eM supp sal peree sacs) svscaos dnkevarensoyionsnsbih No. 91, 133 31, 343 41, 253 5,139 77,735 168, 868 
Jo 54.0 18.6 24.4 3.0 46.0 100.0 
LU SIEEN Sascha SSE Re SES PE es eee Ee No. 84, 376 28, 897 35, 503 5,451 69, 851 154, 227 
To 54.7 18.8 23.0 3.5 45.3 100.0 
BI) Sep aden anacsar thandnnngnsatsoancntebessvesssoyranctcncs No. 57, 987 21,637 25, 397 4,925 51, 959 109, 946 
%o 52.7 19.7 23.1 4.5 47.3 100.0 
MORON ea cetecan trea vesestst cy evox Ech assseceveren sivacnesoses=sinsersodign cies No. 91,039 30, 547 38, 461 4,810 73, 818 164, 857 
Jo 55. 2 18.6 23.3 2.9 44.8 100.0 
Dele Mescapnaxter Peet ras Cres snsconanhestesssaveooseneasusedsvonesaxenies No. 151,511 52,533 70,673 7,447 130, 653 282, 164 
% 53.7 18.6 25.1 2.6 46.3 100.0 
WDE vnpsnsccneetcigsecsnucsonspsackessavoenenciesavevmeseausenasearaets No. 63, 078 24,795 30, 444 6, 534 61,773 124,851 
% 50.5 19.9 24.4 5.2 49.5 100.0 
BS A erect cress aceon nad Mhansasbeosaarnnebasrresteceennze No. 53,551 21, 223 26, 133 6,021 53, 377 106, 928 
Jo 50.1 19.9 24.4 5.6 49.9 100.0 
DG ase cetodeccdapceresnysecsccapscenernvernsssnsnscpensnedoncovesenonnns No. 53,573 20,654 24,626 5, 258 50, 538 104,111 
Yo 51.5 19.8 23.7 5.0 48.5 100.0 
DE A ieee etter sees nasaxnenesatchsnencrorasnccessaarnasecestteasbeoveaste No. 34, 809 15, 882 17,315 3,683 36, 880 71,689 
Jo 48.6 22.2 24.1 5.1 51.4 100.0 
TOG seesasccdeessserasensassrcesseasesssscsasyacascocberseecuneseonsnsras No. 36,748 15,674 18,137 4,027 37, 838 74, 586 
Jo 49.3 21.0 24.3 5.4 50.7 100.0 
SPINS iepeeecnpe Sascer usiusavnennnchasasenavonesvarsveqpieanvorseseannanseae No. 45, 866 19, 305 23, 226 4,754 47, 285 93,151 
% 49.2 20.7 25.0 5.1 50.8 100.0 
TOG Bercy arise svisecncnsenowrendsisneranosnnsnnennonsoyananioonensn vores No. 56, 190 21,023 29,819 5, 574 56,416 112, 606 
Jo 49.9 18.6 26.5 5.0 50.1 100.0 
TOG: cvssncscscaneracrssrurucenesosnesensnsenevsesneoneoonoraconannasvact No. 74,195 25, 809 40, 315 6, 439 72, 563 146,758 
Jo 50.6 17.5 27.5 4.4 49.4 100.0 
TOBE crcessscnvnecesssersnsroscosccossnsecrsererareronsvesnceneranenaronss No. 99,210 34, 216 53,895 7,422 95, 533 194,743 
%o 50.9 17.6 27.7 3.8 49.1 100.0 


Source: ‘‘Immigration Statistics 


ince of Intended Destination’’, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa, 


’* for the consecutive year from 1956 to 1966, and ‘“‘Immigration to Canada by Intended Occupation and by Prov- 
1956, figures derived from unnumbered pages 5-11, 13, 15 and 17. 


TABLE D4. Immigrants and Native-born Canadians: Population by Sex and Age, 1956-67 
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1967 
Sex and age 
000 | % 000 by % 000 [ % 
Male 
Post-war immigrants: 
13 See 4 29 8.6 Gul 9.4 68 11.2 92 12.8 87 10.6 
2G Ue a 47 1507 67 123 63 10.3 59 8.2 79 9.6 
DASE: BRE Ree = eee 126 36.7 187 34.3 194 31.9 198 27.6 210 25.5 
tee oN ane conte pe ere eriee ee 83 24.1 138 25.3 163 26.8 201 28.0 245 29.7 
UNE YSN Sa oe Be ere ee 42 LOE 71 13.0 85 14.0 107 14.9 119 14,4 
BG dacs esse eRe esos ee 13 3.8 23 4.2 PA 4.4 46 6.4 60 TES 
Ga and OVCD, Se ene socecericre = ‘3 3 : ‘g . 15 2.1 24 2.9 
WF otalsl atte tee a tee 343 100.0 546 100.0 609 100.0 718 100.0 824 100.0 
Native-born Canadians: 
(a: SE oni eee 656 13,3 734 14.2 837 15.4 961 16.9 1,066 17.8 
PAU) SP) acs epietis Bed senran rere ere 467 9.4 486 9.4 522 9.6 608 10.7 663 laleal 
Ts JOON ERR on erie Ee 980 19.8 1,004 19.4 991 18.3 964 16.9 984 16.5 
OIG 4 rn oe ere oe 939 19.0 962 18.6 980 18.1 988 i, 994 16.6 
CGIAD YAR, S00 eae Ree ees 765 15.4 812 15m 861 ith 890 15.6 915 1523 
9) (ae EO on. deere 561 tS 579 iS: 620 11.4 657 11.5 691 11.6 
G5 and Overman eerie cae ete 584 11.8 606 ite 619 11.4 631 lal 660 Test 
LOGY EE aren ai eer cesar 4,950 100.0 5,183 100.0 5,430 100.0 5,700 100.0 5,973 100.0 
Female 
Post-war immigrants: 
1. Wei CC) se Or alee NS ernie 29 9.3 49 9.6 72 12.0 92 12.9 92 ite 2 
NO 2 ae cc aaeoy Sie at Moe 40 12.6 66 13.0 72 12.0 71 9.9 93 La 
Cac Ps oe 126 39.9 174 34.2 180 30.1 192 26.9 218 26.6 
25 ddan eR een oe 66 20.8 121 23.8 154 25.8 193 27.0 216 26.4 
AG 1st Ne: Pr hs See 35 ed 57 sit 7! 11.9 90 12a 105 12.8 
BO OA ie ces he Pe ee os 13 4.2 27 5.8 30 5.0 48 6.7 61 mS 
G5rand Oversee ee et ences : . 15 2.9 19 Sno 28 3.9 34 4.2 
Votalsccvce ere 317 100.0 508 100.0 597 100.0 713 100.0 818 100.0 
Native-born Canadians: 
Lh 1 On ace meee sree 649 12.9 727 13.9 811 14.7 928 16.0 1,026 16.8 
ANGRY Wee ee 2 Els Soe et 501 10.0 516 9.8 543 9.9 612 10.5 653 10.7 
DEE SE Fhe eee as ae 1,044 20.8 1,035 19.7 1,006 18.3 978 16.9 1,000 16.4 
aE AY enh as ute ee ars: 970 19.3 1,000 19.1 1,024 18.6 1, 026 L727 1,045 aba 
Aid Wii ee ee eat 729 14.5 780 14.9 848 15.4 903 15.6 946 15.5 
FSC Sane i 2 eee eee eee 550 10.9 564 10.8 609 iTileal 652 Mia 688 1153 
Gorandiover-aeccerctee renee 583 11.6 624 11.9 663 12.0 702 12 743 12.2 
ROCAIS foce ncn re ee 5,025 bees 5,246 100.0 5,503 ae ets 5, 800 100.0 6,101 100.0 
—— 


* Estimates, or based on estimates of less than 10,000. 
Note: Percentages have been calculated from unrounded estimates. 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey. 
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TABLE D5. Immigrants and Native-born Canadians: Population by Sex and Region, 1956-67 


Sex and region ese | 1959 1962 
"000 % 


Male 


Post-war immigrants: 
PABARMILAC: Sos UAlessscsunctscncepoodiovabsansens 
GNETIBC  Sccdierrqaoveessochsonthsdinieosee 
CTT irnddetirensendsuscoctoenxsvnnedswsee 
PPPS oiavansescreaseccsveoskpenedainrnscases 


Native-born Canadians: 
PEM AE cae cerenpssuswacetsseunsuuiassciee 
QUICDEC  cescaccsscncconssscscerseonesccsees = 
QU ATIO) cevereesnucosoeses aie Mavnaniwunees'che 
PQ AANUCES ce coqnacactisccasnesoscosncseasnessonns 
British Columbia  ......ccccceccossoeee 


Female 


Post-war immigrants: 
Atlantic 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Prairies 
British Columbia. ...............s00 


Native-born Canadians: 
Atlantic 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Prairies 
British Columbia ...........essesereee 


Both sexes 


Post-war immigrants: 
Atlantic .n..cccccccrcsecceercsnsscererseeeees 
Que bec 
Ontario 
Prairies 
British Columbia .......csseeceeeeeee 


PYHALTICS 22... eeceesereeerereeneeeeeeeeeees 
British Columbia .......scccecerererees 


* Estimates, or based on estimates of less than 10,000. 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey. 


%o 


Jo 


1. 
16.7 
57. 4 
12. 0 
12. 2 


100.0 


ou 
Sa 
ones 


100.0 


11.4 
30. 3 
32. 2 
17.5 
9.0 


100.0 


"000 


12 
147 
472 
92 
101 


824 


633 
1, 806 
1,924 
1, 047 
563 


5,973 


14 
139 
468 

92 
104 


818 


641 
1,870 
1,996 
1,023 

570 


6,101 


26 
287 
940 
184 
206 


1, 643 


1, 275 
3,676 
3,920 
2,071 
1, 133 


12,074 


1967 


% 


1.4 
Ti. 9 
57. 3 
11.1 
12.3 


100.0 


10.6 
30. 2 
32. 2 
17.5 
9.4 


100.0 


oO 
z= 
vn a @ 


100.0 


10. 6 
30. 4 
32.5 
17. 2 

9.4 


100.0 


a 


TABLE D6. Immigrants and Native-born Canadians: Number and Distribution by Level of Educational Attainment, 
February, 1967 


Post-war immigrants Native-bom Canadians 


Level of education 


% 

ROT CHOON RES. cccvexesssasdecesvencasscsnssteschcnertseassetseneaenss 0.9 
SOME CIOMPENGBLY. .oscceetecas seceesccecssaxsscadeseessrcvacessases 16.4 
Gompleted: CLEMENUALY, <i ceccdecocccssuccncpefosvesssscdsnonns L..0 
SOME: SC CONGGEY. c. Krcccvtscetectdrtecnseast ctvsettrsncucncccessasee 37.6 
Completed SOCONGALY |... Riise. .ccecdecnsoavetoncosnsnssnee 20:9 
SOME UNIVETSIEY: o2.c.ceccteeuas-sccacssarsevsdecivousacesenananatsee a 
UBIVEISICy GORICC! 22.2 ceesesnavevas (oscvennsercinivanavdeweaene 2.4 

SPRUE GAN Si ocadaticshacsucs hath ou dadies cacvcnesciguck afecepacersas¥as 100.0 


* Estimates or based on estimates of less than 10,000. 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey. 


TABLE D7. Immigrants and Native-born Canadians: Population by Broad Age and Educational Attainment Groups, 
February, 1967 


Age and education 
Post-war immigrants Native-bom Canadians Post-war immigrants Native-born Canadians 


000 % "000 Jo 000 % 
14-24 years: 
Completed elementary school or less............ 35 2153 347 20.0 272 16.2 
Some high school educationl.............scccesccerese 79 47.5 971 56.1 928 55.3 
Completed high school or attended university 47 28.0 389 Ze 455 Pet fei! 
UVR SUUV AGS BLE. Ci tecctecceteccnes aces seaeredetrertsenent= 053 is £ 23 1.3 24 1.4 
TOG ALS eaeeacccsSesen tes cpoesasas eas Sear ce sccnere ss sooner 167 100.0 1, 729 100.0 1,679 100.0 
Median years of education? oo... ceeeeees 10.5 10.2 10.5 
25-44 years: 
Completed elementary school or less............ 170 37.4 686 34.7 609 29.8 
Some high school education .............csccssecseees 102 22.4 692 35.0 768 37.6 
Completed high school or attended university 130 28.6 445 PAS, 599 29.3 
UNI Versityde gree tao scccsved-coteterayesssersonccandtan 53 11.6 155 7.8 69 3.4 
PM Ob AL SW ii ce se acs sca den Ce reve sa5- aces capapetesonctesosen= e 455 100.0 1, 978 100.0 2,045 100.0 
Median years of Education? .............ccccsescseseee 10.3 9.7 10. 2 
45 years and over: 
Completed elementary school or less........... 97 47.8 1, 292 O10 1, 238 2s k 
Some high school education ooo... ececeeeeeeeee 35 Lez 517 22.8 599 PASE 
Completed high school or attended university 53 25.9 346 15.3 484 20. 4 
WPLVELDSILY AO RTC Og Wy, rrcscsesssccuncetemeraderare cacanses 18 9.1 111 4.9 56 2.4 
203 100.0 2,266 100.0 2,a00 100.0 
8.3 : 1 


* For method of calculating median years of education see Appendix C. For native-born males and post-war immig ive-born females 45 
: rf an Ps r immigrant and native-bo 
years of age and over, the median class was ‘‘Completed elementary schooling’’, which had been assigned a value of 7.75 years. pee 


* Estimates, or based on estimate, of less than 10,000, 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey. 


oa, yes 


TABLE D8. Immigrants and Native-born Canadians: Labour Force and Labour Force Participation Rates,’ 
by Sex and Age, 1956-67 


ra oo Partici- Partici- — Partici- Partici- 
Thousands Thousands} pation |Thousands| pation |Thousands| pation Thousands] pation 
rate rate rate rate 
Male 
Post-war immigrants: 
PCE, Eas nits Pena reer ere 15 50.4 22 42.7 23 33.0 29 31.9 32 37.1 
BANE 1 Suess: ef eo oR Sherr 44 93.5 62 91.4 57 90.3 49 82.9 67 83.9 
O5E 34 wroct cee aasrdovhesiveeee: 124 99.1 184 98.4 190 98.1 194 97.7 204 97.0 
SBR Arg rece et PN gos coos ventehenzapss 82 98.7 136 98.9 160 98.4 200 99.3 242 98.9 
eet URNA Fe ESN Bae eee COR A 40 96.2 69 97.6 83 97.9 104 97.1 117 98.7 
Ba Oi co recncae-studage semen acest weveuarees 12 92.1 22 93.1 25 91.6 42 92.0 56 92.9 
BORBRUNOVEN taipiecscnyscecicecerasore=< ¥ ~ , - : = “* * 10 43.5 
OE GAAS eee errr ce et acetesrvsnancert> 318 92.8 498 91.2 542 88.9 623 86.8 728 88.4 
Native-born Canadians: 
UG hae US | ease sence eee eae eee 268 40.9 294 40.1 297 35.5 303 31.5 340 31.9 
TAN CO. Nah Shee pease ee ene as en TE 419 89.7 424 87.2 452 86.6 519 85.4 549 82.8 
ROR greerttrtee Aeteee sastarsatevese-seorte° 951 97.0 973 96.9 953 96.2 929 96.4 947 96.2 
Res area yee aducenpateasensecxecheie> 908 96.7 934 97.1 952 se 955 96.7 963 97.0 
QOS, casissrsmhscarenes ss eer e cestaks< 723 94.5 771 95.0 814 94.5 842 94.6 871 95.2 
Be lee eee ewes pent tele se-¥se 473 84.3 496 85.8 532 85.8 556 84.6 578 83.7 
GSANG OVET 5 Flere lee- nerve sess sencr 188 32.2 183 30.2 172 27.8 159 25,2 150 22.7 
Totals ac-n Picts 3,930 79.4 4,075 78.6 4,172 76.8 4,263 74.8 4,398 73.6 
Female 
Post-war immigrants: 
DA PL) teed geg hace e-csavasccecsedssicee=ap 12 42.3 20 40.2 21 29.7 27 29.7 25 27.6 
ADE 2G Merce Pere nave tent Resereseeeen 19 48.8 32 48.3 37 52.0 37 53.0 51 55. 2 
SESe es Pee... 45 35.4 61 34.8 66 36.9 69 36.0 91 41.7 
a acces ee este teatccvnwcaovenessvssesens 22 33.8 46 38.3 62 40.2 81 41.8 94 43.6 
DMRS a ode 11 30.8 21 37.4 30 41.5 39 42.9 46 44.3 
Shi) ah bey gost a. eee s z ¥ : i a 15 30.8 17 27.9 
be Oe Se ie ga . : ‘ ? if ce 2 i q 
«ST TEN CSG Sg A eee ner 113 35.6 187 36.7 226 37.8 269 37.7 329 40,2 
Native-born Canadians: 
3, ta) | Re Seon arene 197 30.4 209 28.8 223 27.5 248 26.7 268 26.1 
USA Y agrees ASS eeeeneec re 241 48.1 242 46.9 265 48.8 314 51.3 365 55.9 
2 ore 247 23.7 256 24.7 260 25.8 281 28.7 327 32.7 
iy ACG Se 2 eee a 214 220 256 25.6 285 27.8 316 30.8 361 34.6 
AGA OSD ate eee 162 22.2 223 28.6 272 32.1 321 35.6 358 37.9 
eT a Seren 80 14.6 107 19.0 145 23.8 165 25.3 196 28.5 
Gitinl over jAGe...........- 23 4.0 31 5.0 34 5.1 44 6.3 45 6.1 
“ee oe 3 1,163 23.1 1,324 25.2 1,484 27.0 1,689 29.1 1,921 31.5 


1 Labour force participation rates have been calculated from unrounded data. For population data see Table D4. 
* Estimates, or based on estimates of less than 10,000, 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey. 
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TABLE D9. Immigrants and Native-born Canadians: Population, Labour Force and Labour Force Participation Rates,* 
by Sex, Region and Marital Status, February, 1967 


Sex, region and marital status 


Post-war immigrants 


Population Labour force 


Male 


Atlantic: 
SST LC OF Fe. cvoncco send oustes a canttasatcaescavenensvaresteasvowsnsnces 
Married 
MGNGILIOT ie. So oh won aciancanntvodoadas cup etescauseecievantioesenadeoascaterae alee 


Quebec: 
SSRN cade dibenssanccavnssncteapieaadsns vccsvosetasbe onwcacocsseos-ncateets 


Other 


Prairies: 
RUG oie sin waie suswacsedavaneuavccececesvecs aceuncneevetensseseneomeann ee 
MatriGd , .o:ccascssaseseserees sueewenen 
UDOT hac cectenas se ncocsccsashicohoaasodsevuneassraccrvonaeceiseeseabesectaambae 


Atlantic: 
Sin gle 
Married 


000 


12 


36 
108 


147 


116 
347 


472 


24 
66 


91 


25 
74 


101 


205 
603 
16 


824 


14 


28 
102 


139 


86 
351 
31 


468 


18 
67 


92 


20 
17 


104 


154 
608 
56 


818 


22 
104 


128 


17 
337 


421 


17 
40 


188 


* Participation rates have been calculated from unrounded data. 
* Estimates, or based on estimates of less than 10,000, 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey. 
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TABLE D10. Immigrants and Native-born Canadians: Industrial Distribution of the Employed, February, 1967 


: Post-war 
immigrants 


Native-born 


Industry Canadians 


Total 


PESTON Ic shee sa enecontenig anova cecachateiepcacoctneseesies 2.8 : 6.3 
Other primary L..3 3.4 3.0 
Manufacturing wie 35.3 Bout 25.0 
COWS TTUNC IG es acscotespnconsweveracs 9.6 S03 6.0 
Transportation and utilities 5.1 9.7 9.0 
Retail and wholesale trade 13.3 PES 16.7 
Finance My: 4.3 4.3 
.0 2oa5 re ea 

.5 6.0 

Totals -0 100.0 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey. 


TABLE D141. Intended Occupations of Post-war Immigrants, by Periods of Arrival 


Occupation 1946-55 1956 -65 1966 1946 - 66 


MARAREria!. BNA) PEOLASSVONAL, oo si..cecvenctosscosavcchocoscanssacsecouevscnadzccssacs 48,739 111,398 25, 929 186, 066 
TCT LAE a PB DE I oe =p eae a Ate RA Oe Ke 46, 788 71,561 iiss 2a5 137,574 
Transportation and COMMUNICATION ..............scececceecsserrseceeessseeeee a LU as 1 14,646 1, 809 Sie Tee. 
ROLES Ore etree sop eee eee ne rac tae ceo eetatins pastisterracevarseceoesacendcesuastiocnes <a 25s den 25, 480 3, 306 54,517 
Service trades. ae 69,447 93, 894 8, 681 172,022 
PPATMEOTS§ ciscasncerseashioniac ina 138,195 44, 953 Sn loo 186,301 
ATSTUS PRMMIS PLOM UAC CB tcc actce sp ces hiccepauecneechalencestecsdect cnccestvon “fr 52,516 59, 501 9,535 121;,.552 
UIE TOUR tot yee eon een rec teaetr echoed cee es niauounsee savendaubtersasaecees _ 22,957 7, 026 594 30,577 
PaO CRAM OS i tee SS, ca cacdonevsnebtenoknscancedectacsssncacscuncte Se 148,095 141,777 24,512 314, 384 
UOMO St a ceee ae takes secteen ete ratuoaseetoasseniodduvsncaeguatih odkatsadenediwawerecees oe 58, 743 81,298 7,593 147, 634 
EINE eee eee ee a aed ac cee cese pes ata doce te toavermdecabactsiscesh Least abesnreasazsesanyes 9,255 3, 036 863 13,154 

TURAN er ers OE ce ano Menge cee eae te ets Mende ae cca St A naalcsle seen acsintorcsincs 635, 798 660, 560 99, 210 1,395, 568 


Source: Immigration Statistics 1966, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


TABLE D12. Immigrants and Native-born Canadians: Occupational Distribution of the Employed, February, 1967 


Post-war Native-born 


Occupation immigrants Canadians Total 
7000 % 7000 %o 

PURPOSE fer cps cacsystscokasccsencotacsosteccoyaacseedaczcoaeseaesasteanace 8.0 601 10.0 681 9.8 
PROTOSS UARAE i occ nc cccstncndsesnncseckcsteserstacaaccs 15510 762 $2.7 913 Ia2 
KCC ISPs ee ree ee ew oh date eats Hi thos | 894 15.0 1,012 14.5 
eT NE SRM incest dar Ce aR rey i Niles hod 4.7 425 oud 472 6.8 
Se) (6) eee 12.9 680 11.4 809 11.6 
Transportation and communication . 230 379 6.4 403 5.8 
MITA Bee Bara ak ees ects occas sch nctetxoantecens Sad 523 8.8 556 8.0 
Craftsmen .... 36.8 1, 483 24.8 1,852 26.5 
Other... 5.2 230 3.8 282 4.0 

Gict C4 TEAR aie 100.0 5,977 100.0 6,980 100.0 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey. 


TABLE D13. Immigrants and Native-born Canadians: Class of Worker Distribution’ of the Employed, February, 1956-67 


Class of worker 
1956 1959 1962 1967 1956 1959 1962 1965 1967 


thousands 

RNa ca os Cossp paca asprcantronensohaninnsis No. 11 21 285 255 
% ve | 3.4 5.1 4.3 

SON RR a co cen watt ao chine sinaheeaceedeanamnpains No. 363 559 4,657 | 5,126 
% 90.3 91.2 83.2 85.8 

Own account worker and unpaid family worker" ........ No. 28 33 652 597 
% 7.8 5.4 | 10.0 

PN a ge no cccenanopanpupasantasacacbiene’ No. 402 613 5,594 5,977 

% 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


1 As the separate figures relating to immigrants for‘‘ own account worker’? and ‘‘unpaid family worker’’ categories were small, these have been 
combined. 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey. 
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